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For the Register. 


A DESCRIPTION—A PIECE OF AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY—AND A CHARACTER. 


Mancuester, N H. 
Mr. Eprror :—When you requested me last 
week to write you a letter occasionally, 1 did 
not know that 1 should commence it with so 
much pleasure. I find myself rather dull up 
here in the granite State, in this mere sandbank 
that has been bought by a company, and by a 
‘presto change,’’ as by magic, suddenly turned 
into a City of Spindles. Itis like the mush- 
room's growth, and it vies with the operations of 
Aladdin's wonderful lamp ; for in nine years the 
primeval forest has given place to a population 
of above 12,000 souls. This is an interesting 
fact, but not quite exciting enough to make the 
contemplation of it on the spot for a week very 
exhiliarating with little else to do. This is my 
position, The little business which brought me 
here is very soon done, and yet I must wait sev- 
eral days longer; andI have always thought 
waiting much harder work than Milton seems 
to have regarded it in that sonnet respecting his 
own blindness. ‘They also serve who only 
stand and waif.’’ I have exhausted the lions of 
the place, gone through the factories, called on 
all who I supposed would not view a visit as a 
visitation, perambulated the neighborhood as 
much as it would bear, for it is all barren, liter- 
ally without a smellfungus—to pass that judg- 
ment on it, The only rural beauty about is in 
the small sylvan cemetry. That is anique—a 
gem truly in a desert. I hope the publishers of 
‘Views from Amerfcan Cemeteries’’ will hear 
of it and send up asketcher. As far as it goes, 
Mount Auburn or the Greenwood cannot beat 
it. LIenjoy it for an hour or so every morning 
with the birds and squirrels, for the citizens are 
entirely too busy at that time of day to meditate 
among the tombs. So Robin and Bonny and I 
have it all to ourselves, unless a snake or two 
appear occasionally to vary the good society, 
and assist our moralizing by the suggestion that 
there is a snake in every garden however fair. 
Bat it would require a Hervey’s gift for ‘‘Med- 
jtations among the Tombs” to get rid of all my 
leisure even in so cheerful a place asa grave- 
yard. Soi have to seek other resources. I 
have read out the only book I brought with me, 
Burton's Life of David Hume. Being in two 
heavy volumes I supposed it would last a long 
while, but probably you have occasionallly ex- 
perienced that the reading of a book may be in 
inverse proportion to its heaviness. Paper I 
had none, or thought I had none to write on. 
Oh that I had! How gladly would | write that 
promised letter! For as to having nothing to 
say in it, that appeared a small difficulty. { 
paced my room from door to window and from 
window to door—there was no space for expa 
tiating out of this one right line—and thought 
of General the Marquis of Spinola. ‘What 
killed the Major?” inquired he. ‘*He died of 
having nothing to do.” ‘‘Enough to kill a 
General,”’ said the old Marquis. 

‘‘Eureka!” at length I cried with the exulta- 
tion of Archimedes, as | fumbled among my 
chattels. Lo! there lay two whole sheets of 
fair virgin letter paper. O ye wearied book- 
wrights, ye night and day writers of sermons, 
thoroughly sated with the much ending still be- 
ginning work, here is a moral and a consolation 
for you. Listen to the voice of experience and 
believe that hard as too much work is, harder 
still is none at all. If you were deprived of 
pens after being so accustomed to that means of 
venting the thoughts, you would feel as uncom- 
fortably plethoric as some sanguinous and cor- 
pulent alderman (as Shakspeare says of Cardi- 
nal Woolsey, ‘‘a man of an unbounded stom- 
ach |’) when his accustomed allowance of pe- 
riodical phlebotomy is denied him. The mix- 
ture of physical with intellectual oocupation in 
this mode of airing ones ideas, by putting black 
upon white, has much to say for itself on more 
than one count. Query—Do not extempore 
preachers lose some pleasures and benefits? Is 
not the action of the brain too intense and _ heat- 
ed when not restrained and fanned by the slow- 
er motion of the goosequill for which it has to 
wait’ Will our fervent extempore declaimers 
live as long as the old ministers who have left 
their one, two or three thousand hourlong ser- 
mons fairly written out in a running hand? 
Will the phonographers have as good a chance 
for health? Are they not spared too much of 
the cooling mechanical finger-accompaniment * 
These will be comforting questions to the fingers 
that for years have had to emulate perpetual 
motion. However to make the matter short, 
the unexpected discovery of those weal 
cheap precious sheets made me unspeakably 


happy. Hence the joy with which ] gratefully 
dedicated one of them to the Christian Register 


























The progress of Unitarian ism in this place 
has not been very brilliant ; and this is natural 
enough. A new town pot down ina hole ext out 
of the forests of New Hampshire, the forests, 
still coming up close to thg houses or exhibiting 
their stumps in the streets, pretty much the 
whole population being factory operatives or the 
dependant classes created by new factories, this 
is not the material for rational preaching to af- 
fect. There isa small Unitarian Church neat 
and simple, accommodating a still smaller con- 
gregation of worthy and intelligent people. The 
Church was bought from the Methodists three 
years ago, moved and enlarged aud yepaired ; 
but, for some reason which I have not been suc- 
cessful in ascertaining, it was turned round, 
makirg the old rear front on thestreet. It looks 
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chised. When in the language of the Prayer 


any means) he would address us with, ‘‘My 
dear child,’’ in that vocal thunder of his, it was 
like being knocked down. What a happy world 








a little odd to see the projecting swell, common 
in the middle of the backs of Churches for the 
accommodation of the pulpit, here thrusting  it- 
self out to the public in the middle of the front. 
It has too much the appearance of turning its 
back on said touchy public. So few of the pub- 
lic are identified with the Church, however, that 
it cannot be compared to the man described by 
Lord Castlereagh as turning his back on him- 
self; the more’s the pity. We must hope that 
that difficult manceuvre is yet reserved for its 
fortunes. The ground was given by the Facto- 
ry Corporation, who offered sites gratuitously 
toall Churches. Being one of the last socie- 
ties formed, it had a lot assigned it beyond the 
part of the city then built up, but houses already 
extend around it. It has very sweet music, and 
1 was sorry last Sunday there were not more 
present to be soothed and elevated by it. There 
is as perfect harmony in the society asin the 
singing gallery ; only I was informed it was 
their ‘‘eustom of an afternoon’’ especially, as 
in too many other places, to stay at home and 
make the Sabbath a season of rest in the most ab- 
solute sense. “They say that the attendance is 
thin now because it is summer. When I was here 
in January it was thin because it was winter. 
The spring and fall would be the time to hit be- 
tween wind and water, and find perhaps 400 peo- 
ple present. ‘*The pay roll’’ shows a gradual un- 
deniable increase in the Society ; but, hke many 
other of our Societies similarly situated, it can- 
not be said to be excessive in enthusiasm. A 
tageh of fanaticism—a slight suspicion, soup con, 
as the French cooks say, just to give flavor and 
piffuancy to the matter, would be a decided im- 
provement. But the overshadowing Orthodox 
sects around absorb all this, and drive Unitari- 
anism by there action into the opposite indifferent- 
ism. And truly when I see how harsh and 

hard Orthodoxy can be here and wherever Liber- 

al Christianity does not prevail to counterbal- 
ance it, I am willing to accept an amiable indif- 

ferentism as its alternative. Unita:ianism need 

not be cold, as the fervors of the ‘‘Christian”’ 

denomination show ; but even if it was always 

to be characterized by the ‘‘genteel indifference’’ 

it exhibits, as well as the Episcopal Church, 

among the cultivated and refined classes in which 

they prevail most, still let me have it. And I 

think I declare this preference dispassionately 

and after good opportunities for forming a judg- 

ment. 





I have been intimately connected with all ex- 
tremes in Christendom and even with Jews. I 
have lived in various parts of the world and have 


always been an observer and a muser, and long | 


since passed i/ mezzo cammin della vila. I 
know what Calvinism is thoroughly. It was 
Christianity to me for years—the tender impres- 
I cannot 
say 1 ever liked it; but it awed me profoundly. 
I would not dare question its claims to submis- 
sion and reverence though ith ung over my heart 
like the deadly night-shade, chilling its natural 
Jjoyousness. 

The first minister I can recollect hearing was 
the embodiment of the system, old Dr. P., in 
the far South. He was an English Evangelical 
Churchman, one of Lady H untington’s preach- 
ers, a flaming zealot, and an impartial, consis- 
tent, uniform bigot—a bigot all around and to 
every body—‘‘teres et rotundus’’—bigoted to 
Arminian Churechmen on Calvinism—bigoted to 
Dissenters on Church government—bigoted to 
Catholics because they tried to beat him at his 
own weapons of bigotry and exclusiveness— 
fiercely and bitterly bigoted toward the whole 
mass of the unconnected scum and rabble of 
mankind. A proud aristecrat in society as well 
as in religion, a bon vivant of the English 
school, as was proclaimed by his intensely rubi- 
cund face strongly relieved by a snow-white wig 
of portentous proportions, curled all over. A 
poor country negro, who saw him officiate once 
in this wig and the white surplice, told his mas- 
ter on going home, that “an old gentleman had 
read two big books to them, dressed in a shirt, 
with something like a powdered hawk’s nest on 
his head.”’ 

Octogenarian as he was, the old man was a 
Oh those hard horrid sten- 
torian shouts, and slappings and slammings 
about his pulpit. There was little good sleep 
to be got under him, long and driveling as his 
lucubratious were. Those who tried it might 
expect to hear themselves called from the pulpit; 
particularly if it was the old gentleman's coach- 
man, and the sermon was near its close; that 
was just the time the coachman ought to leave 
his seat in the aisle and go into the Churchyard 
to harness his horses into the coach, that the 
Doctor might not be kept from his dinner longer 
than necessary. That he could not stand at all. 
A family who lived opposite to his residence 
saw him one Sunday noon descend from his 
coach and knock ut his door once, twice, thrice 
befure he could gain admittance. At last, when 
the door was opened, a brawny fist entered with 
it, encountering the nose ard eyes of the dila- 
tory boy who opened it and flooring him instan- 
ter. This was just after the communion. 
Perhaps that rite may have been thought an ex- 
cuse for the Doctor’s impatience as it had pro- 
longed his fast. But at all times he was ready 
to make up for having a cold heart by showing 
a hot temper. I need not say we children 
dreaded him. ‘Those were days of darkness 
when we had to march up to him to be cate- 


**Boanerges” still. 


Book (not in his own spontaneous language by 


it would be, I used to think, if there was no 
Chureh, no religion, and especially no Dr. P. 

And yet this man was a great Christian tech- 
nically. He passed for the genuine type. He 
might not be an amiable man, it was allowed ; 
he might be proud, sensual, irascible, a tyrant 
in his house, in his Church and wherever he 
cou'd ; but he was a Christian, the most Ortho- 
dox in the city, sound in the thirty-nine articles, 
bristling with the five points; and if we gain- 
said his Gospel we supposed we had nothing 
left us but hopeless infidelity. For Unitarian- 
ism was upheard of then; and he had it all his 
own way, distorting and defacing the Savior’s 


ing himself and religion loathsome, that I can 
remember when he would say to us, ‘‘ Will ye 
follow me and go to Heaven, or take your own 
way and go to Hell,’’—I used to think the al- 
ternative might be considered. Yet unlovely as 
was this character and all the associations it 
threw around religion, the Dr. sincerely believed 
himself a child of grace and an heir of the king- 
of Heaven. He had gone through the 
forms, and the technical experiences and frames 
of mind, and his failings were thought only in- 
firmities incident to poor human nature and a 
proof of our ingrained corruption, but which 
had nothing to do with his Christianity, except 
as establishing this leading doctrine of total de- 
pravity. He was conscientiously and truly a 
Christian according to the old fashioned dispen- 
sation of faith and forms. According to the 
now advancing dispensation of philanthroic tem- 
pers and deeds, he was farther from Christianity 
than most Deists I have known, to say nothing 
of Jews and Turks. 
Since then I have exchanged the Gospel of 
Calvin for that of Jesus; and my old friends 
tell me I shall go further and beeome indifferent 
to the whole matter—there being in their view 
no darably exciting religion but that of fear. 1 
think not so. It is true I see that Unitarianism 
has not for the multitude the passionate and int- 
aginative interest of Calvinism, which has been 
well called “a fierce kind of poetry.’’ Bat still 
I say, nulla vestigia retrorsum. 1 will do with- 
out ‘*poetry”’ rather than have it so much of the 
satanic school, as Southey christened the poetry 
of Byron. Poor Byron, by the by, was ex- 
posed to Calvinistic preaching in his childhood, 
and used to attribute his prejudices against reli- 
gion to that circumstance. He might have been 
revered and loved as the sweetest hymnist of 
Christendom, had early influences given a direc- 
tion to his genius. As it was, though he gave 
up the religious part of his training, he retained 
its fierce satanic spirit ; and satan in fact always 
seemed his favorite hero. The satan of Milton 
is in comparison with Byron's a perfect gentle- 
man, and Milton was no Calvinist. Pondering 
such facts I would say to the ministers and mem- 
bers of our little unpopular Unitarian Church- 
es among the dark valleys of the shadow of 
Calvinism, ‘Be not weary in well-doing, for in 
due season ye shail reap if ye faint not.’ But 
lest my letter grow as large as the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family picture, snd be unable to 
get inte your columns, | will conclude. 
H. G. E. 





For the Register. 
LETTERS FROM THE WESTWARD. 


Syracuse, May 14. 

My day at Trenton ended rather prosily, with 
a dusty walk to the village, the ride back to 
Utica, and the tedious process of lying in wait 
for the next train, till long past midnight, on a 
hard plank bench. The peculiar and uncomfor- 
table form of experience, derived from spending 
the best part of the night in these jiggling grind- 
ing cars, need not be dwelt upon. At six in 
the morning we were safe here, needing only 
the water cure on a liberal scale, to fit us for 
the occupations of the day. 

Among other things we went to see the forge, 
flour-mills and salt works, a little way out of the 
village. You know that if you bore the ground 
anywhere near Onondaga Lake, even in the 
midst of fresh water, a stream of salt water will 
come up. This is carried a mile or two in hol- 
low logs to the establishment, and poured first 
into broad wooden vats, Then steam is carried 
in pipes through it, till at a certain heat it casts 
off the lime it held, and is ready to boil—the 


constant stream of pure hot water, which the 
washerwomen catch in tubs. From the great 
vats the heated salt water passes next through 
logs into anuther apartment, where are two long 
rows of boilers like immense cast-iron tea cups, 
in which it is kept constantly boiling. As the 
water evaporates, the salt settles, and is baled 
out into baskets and left awhile to drain—more 
water being Jet in by a plug over each boiler.— 
From the basket it is thrown into a great heap 
in another room, where it is partially dried— 
then taken in wheelbarrows and thrown into a 
long shallow trough, where a quantity of little 
wedge-shaped brushes keep rubbing and poking 
it about, gradually shoving it as it dries to the 
lower end—the trough being warmed by the fire 
that makes steam for the machinery. There the 
salt is ladled up by a row of tiny buckets. on a 
band, which carry it into the room above, where 
a couple of boysare busy, weighing it out into 
small bags, and packing itaway. One boy will 
fill four or five hundred bags in a day—another 
standing by to tie the string about the mouth, 
In this establishment about four or five hundred 
bushels of salt are prepared in a day. 

The wheat mills were also something new to 
me. The apparatus for carrying the wheat or 
flour fiom room to room, through the grinding, 
drying, bolting and packing process, is very cu- 
rious and entertaining. So perfectly is this 
done, that I believe no hand need touch it from 
the time the wheat is poured by the bushel into 
the trough above the mill-stone, till the flour, in 
several heaps, according 10 fineness, is ready to 
be weighed out into the barrels. 

The canals are very interesting to a stranger. 
The quantity of merchandize carried by these 
boats is enormous. One boat load, I believe, is 
about four huadred barrels of flour. The boats 
pay toll by weight, and we saw one of them, 
with all its freight, suspended in a huge balance. 
The bridges, need only be a little more graceful, 
or slightly ornamented, to be very picturesque. 
They cross the water in every direction, near 
the intersection of the Erie and Oswego canals, 
and as you look down upon them, especially in 
the evening, the gliding boats, silently following 
the horses that are far ahead, the bright lights 
gleaming in the water, and the voice of the boat- 
men, shouting to each other as they recede in 
the distance, make altogether, something very 
unique and pretty, for a scene of mere business 
bustle and activity. 

Still this is anything but a beautiful place, in 
spite of its broad streets, and handsome lime- 
stone, and the fair and fertile valley that sur- 


. ‘ P ne 
condensed steam running off meanwhile in a 


and ready to turn into mud upon occasion—and 
the village has, in some respects, ‘‘a raw and 
uncomfortable look,’’ as Miss Fuller says of the 
Western towns. Still they are busy, diving 
places; and far from uninteresting. ‘The people 
are intelligent and hospitable, full of kind feel- 
ing, and interested in many things, They show 
vastly Jess sentiment or religious principle, as I 
am told, than they really possess—but scarcely 
ever more, The sin of that sort of pretence is 
one they have not to answer for. A good many 
are slightly free-thinking and radical, as you 
might expect. One man speculating pretty 
widely on the operations of electricity and mag- 
netism, thinks very seriously, that we shall be 
able to visit the planets presently, by means of 
them, and asks, in all good faith and gravity, 
what incorrectuess there would be iu calling 
electricity, Godt Not but that the Bible may 
all be true likewise, but this is his easy way of 
ignoring all troublesome discrepaucies. 

As to some of thé sects here, they adhere 

very intrepidly to their creeds, with nardly the 
pretence, certainly without the credit, of believ- 
ing much of them. A ftiend of mine requested 
one good lady to sit dewn with him and look 
over the creed of her church—he marking the 
passages she did not believe. This she declined 
to do. But being about to remove to another 
place, taking with her a letter of recommenda- 
tion, she should request to look at their creed; 
with the privilege of saying what she did and 
did not accept ; and she had but little expeeta- 
tion that she should be admitted. 
I have so seldom heard much stress laid on 
doctrinal differences, that I hardly knew how to 
understand the controversial position that some 
are compelled to assume. But as lam told, one 
feels the importance of our doctrinal views more 
and more, as he is further from home, and sees 
the insincerity and harm that grow out cf the 
prevailing creeds, and so is led inevitably to deal 
in doctrinal matters much more than he would 
ever have done in New England. Of course 
this experience is not mine, but what] gather 
from those I speak with here. J. H. A. 





ADVICE OF A DYING FATHER TO HIS SON. 
Dated January 27, 1716, 

{From the Genealogical and Antiquarian Register.) 
(The following article was addressed by the 
Rey. William Brattle of Cambridge to William 
Brattle, his son and only child who lived to matu- 
rity, while he was preparing tor college. The 
father was a man distinguished for ‘‘piety, wis- 
dom, and charity; aad the son “was a man of 
extraordinary talents and character, acceptable as 
a preacher, eminent as a lawyer, celebrated as a 
physician.” He was a Major-General ‘in the 
militia, and much in public office. May it not be 
supposed that this paternal Advice from an affec- 
tionate father to a son of filial affection and an 
obedient disposition, had great effect in making 
him what he was? Fo: this and several other 
articles of an antiquarian nature we are indebted 
to Charles Ewer, Esq } 

1. Agreeably to what is written 1 Chron. 
xxviii, 9, My dear Son, know thou the God of 
thy father, & serve him with a. perfect heart, 
and with a willing ming, If phou seek him, he 
will be found of thee ; Sut if thou forsake him, 
he will cast thee off tor ever. 

2. Think often of thine own frailty, and of 
the uncertainty and emptiness of all Sublunary 
Enjoy ments. Vaiue not Self upon riches. 
Value not thy Self upon any worldly advance- 
ment whatsoever. Let faith and Goodness be 
thy treasure. Let no happiness content and 
Sattisfie thee but what secures the favour and 
peace of God unto thee. 

3. Remember thy baptism, acquaint thy Self 
well with the nature and obligations of that Or- 
dinance, Publickly renew thy baptismal]! Cove- 
nant. Renew it Seasonably in thy early Days 
with humility and thirsty desires to enjoy Com- 
munion with God in the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper and in all Approaches before God there- 
in bringing faith and Love and a Self abasing 
Sence of thine own Emptiness and unworthy- 


ss. 
4. Prize and Esteem the holy word of God 
infinitely before the finest uf Gold, Reverence it 
with thy whole heart, read it constantly with 
seriousness, and great delight. Meditate much 
upon it, make it thy Guide in all thy wayes, 
fetch all thy Comforts from thence, and by a 
religious and holy walk, establish thine Interest 
in the blessed and glorious Pygomises therein 
contained. 
5. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. Reverence God's Sanctuary. In prayer, 
in Sioging, in hearing God’s word Read or 
preached, and in every public administration 
Wait upon God with outward Reverence and 
true devotion in thine heart, Remembering that 
holyness forever becomes God’s house. When 
in thy more private retirements, Still let it be 
thy Care to Sanctifie God's Sabbath. Be 
watchful therefore over thine heart and over thy 
thoughts. Call to mind and run over what 
thou hast hea:d in God's house. Read Savoury 
books. Catechise thy Self, and others too when 
God gives Opportunity. 
6. Take care of thy health, avoid all Excess 
in eating and in drinking, in taking thy pleasure, 
and in all innocent Recreations whatsoever. 
Let not immoderate heatt and Colds needless- | 
ly pane thy body. 
7. Beware of passion. Let not Anger and 
Wrath infect thine heart, suffer wrong with 
Patience, Rather than to right thy Self by un- 
christian methods, or by suffering thy spirit to 
be out of frame. 
8. Labour to establish thy Self and begg of 
God that he would Establish thee in the grace 
of Chastity, keep thine heart clean and Chast, 
keep thy Tongue clean and Chast, keep thine 
hands clean and Chast, keep thine Eyes clean 
and Chast. Never trust to thy Self to be thy 
keeper. Avoid temptation to uncleaness of every 
nature, be watchful over thy Self night and day, 
but in the midst of all Let thine heart be with 
God, and be thou much in prayer, that God 
would be thy keeper. Let all the incentives to 
Lust as farr as may be, be avoided by thee. 
9. Speak the Truth alwayes. Let not a 
Lye defile thy Lips, be content with Suffering 
rather than by telling the Least Lie to Save thy 
Self. Beware of Shuffling off by dissimulation. 
10. Let Pride be an abomination in thy Sight. 
Cloth thyself with humility. Let humility be 
thine under Garment. Let humility be thine 
upper Garment. 
11. Despise no man, let the State of his 
Body or mind or other circumstances of his, be 
what they will, still reverence humanity, con- 
sider who made thee to differ. 
12, Be just to all men; be thou courteous 
and affable to all men; render not Evil for 
Evil, but recompense evil with Good. Owe no 
man any thing but Love. 
13. Be thou compassionate, tender hearted, 
and mereifull ; do good to all men, be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate ; for with such sacrifices God is ever- 
more well pleased. ; 
14. Avoid sloth and idleness, give thy Self 
to thy Studys; converse with such Authors as 
may tend to make thee wise and good and to 
forward thy growth in true wisdom and good- 
ness. 





rounds it, decorated with forest, and lake and 








loveliness. He so perfectly succeeded in mak 


distant hills. It is sadly dusty—the soil clayey, 


15. Acquaint thy Self with History ; know 
something of the Mathematicks, and Physick; be 


able to hang. Accorapie Merchant like in some 
measure ; but let Divinity be thy main Study. 
Avcomplish thy Self for the worke of the Minis- 
try, begg of God that he would incline thine heart 
thereto, and accept thee therein, and if it shall 
please God thus to Smile upon thee, aspire not 
after great things; het the Providence of God 
chuse for thee, and let the Flock have the Love 
of thy heart; be Solicitous for their Spiritual 
good, and for the glory of God; and let thy 
Aims be this way in all thy private meditations, 
oe public administrations, all the dayes of thy 
e 


My dear Child, be of a Catholick Spirit. 


id 


OLD MINISTERS. 


Mr. Tarnbull, in his ‘‘Genius of Scotland,’’ 
has a charming passage about old ministers, to 
the truth of which our own heart gives its most 
cordial assent. We always love to hear an old 
minister preach; and we know personally a doz-. 
en, or more, of tried, hoary-headed men, whom 
we never see or think of but with a feeling of 
the most sincere and affectionate respect. De- 
scribing a country pastor in the land of the Cov- 
énanters, as he appears in the pulpit, Mr. T. 
says:—**His reverend look, the tremulous tones 
of his voice, his Scottish accent, his abundant 
use of Scriptural quotations, and a certain orien- 
tal cast of mind, derived, no doubt from intimate 
communion with the apostles, invest his dis- 
course with a peculiar charm. It is not Jearned; 
neither is it original and profound; but it is good, 
good for the heart—good for the conscience and 
the life.’ 

Mr. T. proceeds upon this to say, that old 
preachers, like old wine, are in his opinion by 
far the best. Their freedom from the earthly 
ambition, their deep experience of men and 
things, their profound acquaintance with their 
own hearts their evident nearness to heaven, 
their natural simplicity and authority, their rev- 
erend looks and tremulous tones, al] unite to in- 
vest their preaching with a peculiar spiritual in- 
est. 

This is precisely our own feeling; and hence 
a reluctance every day gtowing stronger, to 
change an old placé foranew one. But old 
ministers, thougli so highly prized by us, are not 
most esteemed by all. The churches of this age 
have acquired to a great extent, a singular par- 
tiality for young ministers. They suppose it 
quite impossible for an old preacher to keep the 
younger portion of the flock together, or to reach 
their hearts even when they are assembled. We 
wonder if this be really so. Ifit be, the youth 
of this day differ from some of whose experience 
we can testify. , 
Recently we met with an old minister—a man 
| of so much unction, So much heart, so much good 
/sense, and withal, we well know,so happy a 
talent to communicate truth, that it was with the 
utmost surprise that we heard him say, ‘*] am 
preaching nowhere; nobody wants me.’’ But 
that such seavices as his are not wanted, we do 
not believe. Few churches in the country hear 
sermons so eminently like the old Scotchman’s 
—‘‘good, good for the heart, good for the con- 
science and the life,’ as are preached by this 
white headed, tremulous voiced veteran of the 
cross in Connecticut. 
In ‘*The Old White Meeting House,”’ one of 
the beautiful books in Mr. Carter’s Cabinet Li- 
brary, is an account of a good pastor's dismission 
from his people after some twenty years of faith- 
ful service. ‘This dismission was asked because 
of the unreasonable disaffection of a few ‘‘troub- 
lers in Israel,’’ and Jeads the apt author to speak 
of the course sometimes taken with regard to a 
minister, whose only crime is that he is growing 
‘old. Jt is admitted that he is a good man, and 
'has been a successful minister; but his useful- 
| ness, it is said, seems to be at an end; he is get- 
j ting dull and heavy, and the young people are 
j not so well pleased with him, as they should be, 
'and on the whole we think it would be better for 








*« Destroyers rightly called—and plagues of men.” 


How else can persons without uncommon meri 
good of mankind 


pompous funeral rites when they die 1 


corder. 





YARD, IN THE INTERVAL OF WORSHIP. 


A large number of the 
the grave yard connect 


The old man, with “‘lyart haffes”’ an 
net, looks like one of the old Covenanters. The 


and gtandchildren. How contented they look, 
and how reverently they listen to the old man. 
Let us draw near, and hear the conversation. 

‘Why, grandfather,”’ says one of the younger 
lads, ‘don’t you think th’ auld Covenanters 
were rather sour kind o’bodies?”’ 

‘‘Sour!”’ replies the old man, ‘they had 
enough to mak’ them sour. Hunted from moun- 
tain to mountain, like wild beasts, it’s nae won- 
der if they felt waefu’ at times, or that they let 
human passion gain a moment’s ascendancy. 
But they were guid men for a’ that. They were 
the chosen o’ God, and wrestled hard against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers o’ 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Reading their lives, 
I’ve aften thocht they must ha’e been kind o’ 
inspired. Like the auld prophets and martyrs, 
they were very zealous for the Lord God, and 
endured, cheerfully mair distress and tribulation 
than we can well imagine.”’ 

‘*Weel, weel!”’ says one of the girls, “I wish 
they had been a wee bit gentler in their ways, 
and mair charitable to their enemies.” 

““Ah, Nancy,”’ is the quick reply of the old 
man, ‘‘ye ken but little about it. A fine thing 
itis for us, sitting here in this peacefu’ kitkyard 
wi’ nane io molest us or mak’ us afraid, to talk 
about gentleness and charity. But the auld 
Covenanters had to encounter fire and steel. 
They wandered over muir and fell, in poverty 
and sorrow, being destitute, afflicted, tormented. 
But O, my bairns! they loved and served the 
Lord! They endured as seeing him who is 
invisible; and when they cam’ to see, they re- 
joiced that they were counted worthy to suffer 
for his name. Nae doot, some of them were 


| carnal men, and ithers o’ them had great imper- 


fections. But the maist o’ them were unco holy 
men, men 0’ prayer, men o’ faith, aye, and men 
of charity of whom the world was not worthy,” 
This answer silences al] objections. 

But the bell, from the old church tower, be- 
gius to toll. 


*‘Slowly the throng moves o’er the tomb-paved ground, 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 

Led by the thoughtless boy, and he who breathes 

With pain, and eyes the new-made grave, well pleased ; 
These, mingled with the young, the gay, approach 

The house of God---these, spite of all their ills, 

A glow of gladness feel; with silent praise 

They enter in; a placid stillness reigns, 

Until the man of God, worthy the name, 

Opens the book, and reverentially 

The stated portion reads.” 


T Turnbull’s Genius of Scotland. 


WANT OF CHARITY. 








| him and better for us that he should retire. 

‘*But where shall he go?”’ says the writer. ‘‘If 
he is too old to please you who have known and 
loved him for sv many years, is it to be suppos- 
ed that he will be acceptable to a new people, 
| who have had no previous attachment for him ? 
| will you turn him oat, like a broken down horse, 
to die by the wayside ?”’ 

There is no reply, the author says, to this 
question and we coincide with him. [Chr. Re- 
flector. 





MILITARY GLORY. 


The remains of a son of one of the most 
honored families of the Bay State have been 
brought from the distant fields of slaughter. 
The leaden coffin has been borne on the sable 
hearse, surmounted by the sword which dropped 
from the warrior’s grasp, amid the carnage and 
clamor of the fight. The noble charger, who 
did not escape unhurt from the murderous storm 
where the blood of his master mingled with 
his own, is led in state in the solemn procession. 
Martial music, subdued to saddened strains, 
rules the slow steps of the armed bands which 
march in the funeral pomp. Mourners who 
weep for fashion or sympathy, and a few whoze 
grief is deep and sincere, close the train. ‘The 
lifeless form, after its’ long and melancholy 
journeyings, has reached its resting place. The 
parting volleys thunder over ‘it, —an is ** Jeft 
alone in its glory.” 

And now that all is quiet, the thought will 
intrude itself, What is military glory, and 
what is it worth? To acquire it, demands, no 
doubt, the highest energies of which man is ca- 
pable ; energies put in competition, not with the 
physical difficulties which stand in the way of 
human improvement, not with natural obstaclea 
and contending elements,—but with like ener- 
gies resisting in their turn, with all the might of 
ambition and, madness and despair. It is hard- 
ly to be wondered at, that such as succeed in 
these strifes, or perish with success in ‘their 
grasp, should be regarded with that admiration 
which is always excited by the display of pow- 
er. And as mortals can in no way display their 
power in a manner so terrible and so engrossing, 
as when it is engaged in the work of carnage, 
we may cease to wonder that military renown 
stands on the lofiiest pedestal, and fills the high- 
est niche, in the proud temple of Fame. 

But is there in this no injustice, no error, no 
fully? The Son of man ‘‘came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’’ Was 
his a life and death truly glorious? Consider 
the incomparable dignity of his nature, and its 
subjection to the grossest insults and the deep- 
est sorrows, and all for purposes of the purest 
benevolence. Was this true glory? If it was, 
then the word is falsely applied to the heroes 
and conquerors of the world. Whenever the 
subject shall come to be rightly understood, 
their laurels will wither and be blown away. 
We laugh at the little children with their paper 
caps, and wooden swords, as they strut about 
the street in all the bigness of feeling inspired 
by “ mimic war.” A day is coming when all 
the tinsel magnificence and swelling port of the 
grown-up soldier will be regarded as puerilities 
which can escape from scorn only by arousing 
horror at the malignant nature of the fighting 
trade. 

We regret to witness such funeral obsequies 
as those which were performed recently in 
Boston and Worcester. Not that we would 
withhold any real sympathy from such as mourn 
for their dead who fell upon ‘‘ the high places 
of the field.’ But we feel that the effect of 
such celebrations must be to cherish in the 
breasts of the young the false notion of military 
glory, and to inflame them with the passion for 
walking in the —— of those men of blood, 
whom the world delights to honor as conquering 
heroes, 











and monsters too.” 


conceit of our own opinions.” 


dissent from him, 


such injustice among christians, in the following 
characteristic manner: ‘‘ Are you persuaded 
you see more clearly than I! It is not unlikely 
that you may. Then, treat me as you would 
desire to be yourself upon a change of circum- 
Stances. Point me out a better way than I have 
yet known. Show me it so by plain proof of 
scripture. And if I linger in the path I have 
been accustomed to tread, and am therefore un- 
willing to leave it, labor with me a little, take 
me by the hand, and lead me asI am able to 
bear. But be not displeased if I entreat you 
not to beat me down, in order to quicken my 
pace. Ican go but feebly and slowly at best ; 
then, I should not be able to go atall. May TI 
not request of you further, not to give me hard 
names, in order to bring me in the right way.— 
Suppose I were ever so much in the wrong, I 
doubt this would not set me right. Rather it 
would make me run so much farther from you, 
and so get more and more out of the way. 
Nay, perhaps, if you are angry, so shall [ be 
too ; and then there will be small hopes of find- 
ing the truth. If once anger arise, this smoké 
will so dim the eyes of my svul, that! shall be 
able to see nothing clearly. If we could dis- 
cern truth—would it not be loss rather than 
gain! For, how faris love, even with many 
wrung opinions, te be preferred before truth jt- 
self without love. 

But perhaps we cannot find, in the whole cir- 
cle of orthodox writers, a more faithful instruc- 
tor on this subject than Dr. Watts. ‘‘The in- 
iquity of uncharitableness,”’ says this truly 
Christian divine, ‘‘has more springs, than there 
are streams or branches belonging to the great 
river of Egypt, and it is morefruitful of serpents 
Many of these springs he 
has traced out, and exposed them to open view. 
Sometimes this iniquity, he observes, proceeds 


‘from a malicious constitution of nature, an ac- 
rimonious or choleric temper of blood.”’ 
suppress the angry motions of such a temper, 


To 


‘tis a work of toil and difficulty, perpetual watch- 
fulness and unceasing prayer.’’ Sometimes it 
springs from self-love, and pride, and a vain 
Hence a man, 
‘who is almost always in the wrong,’’ will be 
prompt ‘‘in pronouncing error and heresy ’’ upon 


every notion and practice that differs from his 
own. 


He takes the freedom to choose a reli- 
gion for himself, but he allows no man besides 


the same liberty. He is sure he has reason to 


dissent from others, but no man has reason to 
{Herald of the Prairies. 





[From Mr. Lunt’s Artillery Election Sermon.) 
FORCE, REASON, LOVE. 


Force, Reason, Love. These three princi- 
ples all enter into the methods by which Provi- 


dence controls and governs the world. They 


all have a place, an appropriate place, in the 
Divine administration of the affairs of the uni- 
verse. Not force alone, nor reason alone, nor 
yet love alone, is to govern in such a world as 
we are living in. Each of these principles has 
its sphere marked out for it, its office to perform, 
its part to contribute to the general end. And 
every theory, that would do justice to the plain 
facts of life, must recognize all these principles. 
7 * * * oe 


Those who have been accustomed to the use 
of force exclusively to govern their*fellow-men, 
are too apt to be sceptical concerning the effica- 
cy or practicability of any other kind of influ- 
ence. The rigid disciplinarian of the quarter- 
deck, the ‘‘Iron Dake’? of armed legions, or the 
stern pedagogue of the type of the !ast century 
are unable to conceive it possible to govern po 
or men in any other way than by the rope'’s end, 
or the rod, or the bayonet. The suggestion 
that other modes may be employed with ar el 
would furnish proof positive, to such minds, of 


or praiseworthy exertion and sacrifice for the 
+ 80 easily attain to such dis- 
tinguished respect while they live, and to such 
it will 
take months and years of judicious teaching to 
remove from the youthful mind the fallacious 
glare with which one such spectacle gilds the 
horrors and atrocities of war.—[Boston Re- ° e 


SCENE IN A SCOTTISH COUNTRY CHURCH 


ople have gone into 
with the church.— 
Some are seated on the old flat tomb stones, oth- 
ers on the green sward, dotted all around with 
the graves of their fathers. See that group there. 

i broad bon- 


old lady, evidently his wife, wears a sort of 
hooded cloak, from which peeps forth a nicely 
pres cap of lace, which wonderfully sets off 

er demure but agreeable features. These young 
people around them are evidently their children 


The celebrated Wesley has given his views of 


derangement on the part of him who should 
t {make it. And an equally narrow way of think- 
ing is often witnessed in those who take up the 
notion that every thing is to be effected by rea- 
son or by love, and who exclude force from the 
lawful and God-appointed instrumentalities by 
which the world is to be controlled. Now 
against this narrow way‘of thinking, the Bible 
as well as human hfe, is a continued protest. 
*-. e * 


But if there be, as the Discourse has endeav- 
ored to show, a place for Force, in the errange- 
ments of Providence, there is also a place, and 
a much higher place for Reason. 

. * . « * 


The ancient Scriptures furnish a striking il- 
lustration of the two kinds of greatness we are 
comparing, in the history, which they record, of 
}the two nations that sprang from Esau and Ja- 
cob. Esau whs a ‘‘cunning hunter ;’’ and he 
afterwards became a successful military chief.— 
He possessed himself, by force, of Mount Seir, 
established there a splendid military authority, 
and left to succeed him, a line of dukes and 
kings, who built for themselves a safe, and, for 
a long time, an impregnable fortress ‘‘in the 
clefts of the reck.’’. But what is there left now 
to testify of Edom? They who lifted them- 
selves up as the eagle, and who set their nests 
among the stars, were long since brought low. 
The fierce scream of that mountain eagle was 
long ago silenced. And when, asa people, they 
passed away, they left no perceptible influence 
upon the world; there is nothing to show how 
great they once were, in any institutions, any 
modes of thought, any social, political, relig- 
ious, moral principles, left by them as a legacy 
to after times. Nothing of Edom remains ex- 
cept the rocky city which still stands, without 
inhabitants, in the desert, to convince the awe- 
struck traveller of the truth of God's prophetic 
denunciations. 

Jacob too, was the father of a nation, but how 
different in its character and destiny, and influ- 
ence upon the world, from that we have been 
contemplating! As different as were the per- 
sonal qualities and habits of their respective 
founders. The Patriarch Jacob was a man of 
mild and gentle disposition. He ‘‘dwelt in 
tents ;’’ he led a regular life, a life of quiet in- 
dustry, that served to moderate the passions, 
that encouraged thought and reflection. His 
pursuits, instead of exciting and inflaming, so- 
bered and calmed the mind, and gave room for 
reason and the higher sentiments to rate,— 
While employed as a shepherd or as a “‘tiller of 
the pets he would receive into his soul the 
bland and awful influences of Nature; there 
would be stamped upon his mind an image of 
the order, regularity, obedience to fixed laws, 
which mark the works of God ; he would expe- 
rience the full power of the religious sentiment; 
he would see visions of angels ascending and 
descending above his head; he would make cov- 
enants with his unseen Guide and Protector; he 
would set up pillars of stone to mark as sacred, 
the spots where his mind had been elevated and 
inspired by sligoe ideas aod emotions. And 
the peculiar character which was in this way 
formed would be communicated to his descen- 
dants. The people that traced their origin back 
to the Patriarch Jacob, were eminently religious, 
and they were governed by fixed laws. The 
whole civilized world has been influenced by 
Hebrew thoughts and principles. ‘Out of Ja- 
cob came the star’’ which still shines to guide 
the nations, and ‘‘out of Israel came the scep- 
tre’? which is destined to bear sway through the 
earth. 

e * a 7 s 


Finally, while Foree is the agent employed 
by the Military Leader, and Reason or [ntelli- 
gence is appealed to by the Lawgiver, Christi- 
anity relies upon Love. Chiistianity, by this 
principle of universal love which it athidese, 
by this spirit of humanity which it breathes in- 
to the soul, lays the foundation of a kind inter- 
nationa! sentiment, which cannot but modify the 
relations of different countries to each other, and 
/ prevent the growth of those bitter prejudices 
and antipathies which are sure to find bloody ex- 
pression in war. 
* * * * * 





In a Christian community men, instead of 
standing isolated, or in natrow circles, eyeing 
with jealousy and hatred all beyond that narrow 
line, are grouped together by millions and hun- 
dreds of millions, and their hearts learn to ex- 
pand, their affections reach abroad widely, their 
sentiments become large, and comprehensive. 
And there cannot manifestly, be any large na- 
tion, without an approach to the sentiment of 
universal love which the Divine Religion of 
Christ inculeates. In accordance with this car- 
cinal precept of love, it is the noble aim of 
Christianity, without interfering directly in po- 
litical or civil arrangements, and without pre- 
scribing any form of polity, or establishing any 
visible kingdom, to form a communion of man 
with man the world over, irrespective of place 
of birth, of color or of race. And our best 
hope for the world must be that this Christian 
idea of communion, of a community, may be 
realized more and more perfectly. It has al- 
ready proved fatal to many of the odious ine- 
qualities and oppressions that have afflicted our 
race. Christianity was sure, if its doctrines 
and maxims were received, to result in free po- 
litical institutions. And the more fully the 
Christian idea of communion is understood and 
acted on, the stronger, more permanent, and 
safer will be the basis upon which society will 
rest. Stronger than all external bands of mere 
force, is that communion of feeling which grows 
out of the love which our Religion inspires. 

* * * * * 


We cannot refuse to entertain the vision, 
which hag ever been seen by hopeful minds, of 
a period, in the coming ages, of perpetual and 
universal peace, when the trumpet shall be 
hung in the hall, no more to bray its harsh sum- 
mons to conflict, when the arts of peace, the 
earth over, shall ‘‘beat men’s swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
Grant, if you will, that this is buta vision, a 
dream of philanthropy. That is no reason why 
it should be sneeringly rejected. It has glad- 
dened and strengthened the hearts ofthe good 
and of the wise too, in every generation. Blot 
out, if any are bold enough so to do, from the 
pages ef Scripture, the prophecy which fore- 
shows this blessed era, still some similar prom- 
ise would before long, be uttered from the depths 
of man’s soul. That soul is ever prophetic of 
good, through the principle of —_ which God 
has implanted init. Tossed as human beings 
are on a flood of restless, boisterous waters, hope 
brings to the ark, in which the interests of the 
race are floating, a sign of some Ararat es 
which man shall rest at last, and the sd se! 
God upon the black cloud is a cheering to eae 
serene skies that are yet tosmile upon the world. 
We cannot afford to dismiss this hope trom our 
hearts. 

a 


B FOR THE EDUCATION- 
A TUTELARY SHADE FOI 


The moral propriety of separating secular 
from religious instruction has received an uuex- 
ted sanction, as it were from the other world, 
in the posthumous declaration of Dr. Chalmers. 
The great ‘‘ difficulty” with which the states- 
men who advocate public education have to con- 
tend, in separating secular instruction from re- 
ligion, is not their own conviction that such a 
separation would be in any way dangerous, but 
fine fear of what others will t ink, Ministers 
know that they do not waver in their own faith ; 
they know that they are not so many witty Vel- 
taires disguised as whig statesmen; they know 
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well enough that they are not bent upon ‘‘un- 
dermining the Prostestant religion,”’ or ‘‘ all re- 
ligion ;” and they know that nobody really be- 

* lieves they are: they are simply afraid of the 
epithets which the professedly saactimontous do 
not scruple to use. Timid people dread the 
epithets of the foul-mouthed in proportion to the 
very extravagance of the vituperation ; and thus 
the less applicable, the more a statesman shrinks 
at the mere threat of being called ‘‘infidel.’’ 

Now Dr. Chalmers was one of those fortu- 
ate beings who reconeile ite influences. 
The emphatic cordiality of bis nature helped to 
impress all with the sense of the piety within 
him. It would be a profitless and unpopular 
oatrage te level the epithet of infidel at him. 
No maa ever was known on stronger evidence 
to be more hearty in his piety, in his zeal to ad- 
vance religion. He was an avowed advocate 
for making religion the highest duty of a state. 
But his acute insight inte worldly affairs made 
him perceive the fact, that while men are hesi- 
tating to permit secular without religious in- 
stroction—while they cannot agree about the 
religion to be taught—a large portion of the 

ple remains hopelessly wicked through sheer 
ignorance. To promote religion, therefore, in 
this testamentary declaration he exhorts states- 
men to separate the religious instruction from 
the secular. His motives are unimpeachable, 
his name is unassailable. 

Here then is a position for timid ministers ; 
let them take their stand under the shelter of 
Dr. Chalmers’ name. Let them stick by his 
text—declaring that they want no more than 
the great teacher of theology in the strictest 
section of the church of Scotland would have 
been satisfied with. [Spectator, 3 July. 
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A LETTER FROM REY. 8. MAY, JR. 

We have received a letter from Mr. May, in 
reference to the article in which his name ap- 
peared in the last week's Register. In the in- 
troductory portion of it, he wishes to ‘‘correct an 
erroneous interpretation’? put upon the letter 
copied from the Liberator of June 4th. The 
Rev. F. Bishop of Exeter, (\Eng.,) quoted him 
as saying that *‘American Unitarians as a body 
viewed with blank indifference the subject of 
slavery.’’ And this we think the natural im- 
pression which the letter in the Liberator was 
calculated to make. But Mr. May wishes to be 
understood (as he ‘‘meant’’) to speak of the 
Unitarian body ‘*as represented by the American 
Unitarian Association,’’ of whose action he had 
just been writing. He ‘‘regrets that he did not 
distinctly express this.’’ 

We alluded to Mr. May's letter as ‘‘one 
source of misapprehension” of American Unita- 
rians by their English brethren. His letter and 
Mr. Bishop's which accompanied it, spoke for 
themselves. We cheerfully make the correc- 
tion which he requests. But the remainder of 
his communication is only a re-aflirmation, at 
considerable length, of what he had said in the 
Liberator, with special application to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and to ‘*the greater 
part of those who,”’ he says, ‘‘have been long 
accustomed to advise and to shape the action of 
the denomination.’’ We cannot consent to pub- 
lish this large portion of his letter, because we 
regard his unqualified charges as uncandid and 
unjast ; and to renew them through the Regis- 
ter must lead to unprofitable and personal con- 
troversy, and prevent that united action, which 
is so important in the great work of the deliver- 
ance of the oppressed. 





THE CORRECTION OF MISREPRESENTATION. 


It is one of the tactics of party warfare, to 
throw out surmises or explicit charges against 
an individual, and then subject him wo the task 
of their refutation, or consirue his silence into 
an acknowledgment of thei: truth. If used by 
the political press, it is on the maxim that ‘‘all 
is fair in politics.’’ It is not inconsistent with 
avewed principles. It professes not to be gov- 
erned by the Christian law of Love. But the 
religious press, which professes to be set for the 
defence of the Gospel, cannot adopt such a meth- 
od of aggression without betraying the Gospel, 
and becoming false to tts professions. For the 
Gospel requires its disciples to ‘‘think no evil ;’’ 
to ‘*believe all things,’’ until we have sure evi- 
dence to the contrary. When we see the Great 
Master under false accusation, and yet silent ; 
when we see him able to free himself by one 
word of vindication before Pilate, and yet that 
word was not sposen, with what fidelity to the 
Master’s spirit can one take the position of the 


accusers of Jesus, and call on a fellow Christian . 


by name to answer interrogations, or consent to 
be crucified ? 

An individual may well hesitate to deny per- 
sonal allegations, because he knows that a full 
retraction is very seldom obtained, and that the 
spirit that prompted the first wrong will not be 
very scrupulous in a still further wrong. ‘Then 
there is the consideration of self-respect ; or a 
native feeling of delicacy ; or the conviction 
that a true life will at last pierce through every 
cloud and make itself visible by its owa shining ; 
or the gratifying conscivusness of being perfect- 
ly understood among those where he most wish- 
es to be understood. 

Cecil, who was always ‘‘wise in counsel,’ 
says in describing a minisier that magnifies his 
office,—‘*He may be calumniated, but he will 
avoid hasty vindications of his character. I]t does 
not appear that Elisha sent after Naaman to vin- 
dicate himself from the falsehoods of Gehazi ; 
there appears much true dignity in this conduct. 
I fear I should have wanted patience to act thus.”’ 

We have been led to make these remarks not 
only by other events we have lately alluded to, 
but by the Recorder's persisting in its openly ex- 
pressed surmises, that Dr. Channing 1enounced 
his Unitarian views; that the late Editor of 
the Register left his post because his position 
became uncomfortable to him from a change of 
views, and that ‘‘he is not az liberty to discuss the 
matter!” We say these insinuations are abso- 
lutely without foundation. The silence which 
the Recorder wonders at, is fiom a principle, 
which, if he has never heard of it before, he may 
now learn from the lips of Cecil. Nay, since we 
have said what we have because perhaps we 
‘‘have wanted patience to act,”’ otherwise we add 
what we know to be true, that the late Editor ac- 
cepts the strictures which appeared in the Regis- 
ter on his remarks on a Modal Trinity, and that 
the inser:ion of the words the divine power in the 
before the word “‘Son,”’ would express his full 
and true thought. It would then read, ‘The 
manifestation of God as the Father—as the 
Divine Power in the Son in whom God showed 
himself with the fulness of his mercy and grace 
—as- the Holy Spirit or sanctifying presence of 
God in the soul of the believer.” This is a 
happy form of statement, and it is purely Unita- 
rian. Byits very felicity it may bring home to 
our hearts more fully the consoling and _purify- 
ing truths it contains. 





ABANDONMENT OF THE WORD. “PERSON-” 


We have for sometime been aware of @ grow- 


ing uneasiness among Orthodox clergymen un- 
der the ‘use of the word person in respect to the 
Godhead. Some have dropped it entirely in 
works professedly doctrinal, which have never- 
theless been widely circulated and approved in 
this country and in England ; and the view set 
forth of Deity has been that of one and the same 
divine Being in three manifestations—a view 
which by way of distinction and sometimes in- 
vidiousness is called the Sabellian view. This 
form of statement appears in Abbott's Corner 
Stone, in the First Chapter. “Such, he says, are 
the three great manifestations of himself to men 
which the one Unseen all-pervading essence has 
made.’’ There is but aclause or two, where 
Jesus seems to be regarded as identical with 
God, which cannot also be found as fully ex- 
pressed in Unitarian writings. Instead of the 
declaration, ‘‘‘The great unseen assumes our own 
human nature,’’ substitute the words of Chan- 
ning, ‘‘unites himself most intimately with our 
nature,”’ and we know of nothing in the chapter 
which is not acceptable to Unitarians. 

Moreover, so long ago as the year 1835, Profes- 
sor Stuart wrote an article for the Biblical Re- 
pository, in which he labored to show that Sa- 
bel!ius was not a Sabellian, just as he had show- 
ed that Arminius was not an Arminian. We 
should judge that such an article showed’ a 
leaning toward their doctrines. However this 
may be, he wrote in that article as follows : 

‘‘Excellent brethren in the ministry I know, 
who are ready to say at once ; ‘ Dismiss it ; [the 
word person ;] for peace and conscience’ sake, 
dismiss it altogether. The time never will come, 
when men will not cease to abuse it; nor when 
a definition of it can be made out, which is intel- 
ligible and instructive, and at the same time con- 
sistent with the unity of the Godhead.’ 1 feel 
the full force of these considerations.”’ 

Professor Stuart was not then persuaded, 
however, that the time had come for dismissing 
the word from the theological vocabulary. ‘* Let 
any one,”’ he added, ‘‘who acknowledges the 
fact of distinctions in the Godhead, make the 
effort. to designate them conveniently, and yet 
avoid the use of the word person, and he wil 
find himself embarrassed.” 


Eleven years had passed away, and the Pro- 

fessor, in a supplementary note to a revised edi- 
tion of his Letters to Dr. Channing, published 
last year, alludes again to-the subject. Let us 
hear what he has tu say now. “IfI might be 
permitted freely to speak my own opinion, I 
would further say, that I should regard the omis- 
sion of the word person in all church creeds as 
quite desirable, in order to avoid fruitless and 
endless controversy and misunderstanding. * * 
I need not say how many anxious minds would 
be calmed. * * * * Nor need I say how much 
unskilfal handling of this great and difficult topic 
would be prevented.”’ 
The form of the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
has prevailed most in the Church, is doubtless 
the subordinarian view—that which regards the 
subordination of the second and third persons of 
the Trinity in point of rank or office. But the 
same mental habits which threw off the entire 
doctrine of the Trinity among one portion of the 
Congregationalists in New England, have also 
greatly modified the conceptions of the doctrine 
of the Trinity among the other portions of the 
Congregationalists where the doctrine has beeu 
retained. ‘The three persons are three distznc- 
tions, impossible to be rationally conceived, and 
rationally defined. Such is the view taught at 
Andover, such is the prevailing view among the 
New England congregationalists, and wherever 
out of New England the churches have been 
supplied from Andover. 


These distinctions in the Deity have been 
termed eternal distinctions. Years ago, great 
stress was laid by Professor Stuart himself up- 
on their acknowledgement. But their impor- 
tance seems now to have quite faded from his 
mind. Weare glad to see this, especially as 
the professor speaks not for himself alone, but 
on the behalf of many of his brethren. If the 
poiot be fully carried, and we trust it will be, 
the result will be so much gain to Christian 
freedom and truth. 

‘he concluding part of the note to which we 
have alluded, is worthy of being transcribed. 
‘*How was it,’”’ he asks, “how was it with the 
churches, before the Council of Nice * They had 
no Creed drawn up in any formal manner. And 
nearly all the martyr-spirit, most of the enlarged 
success in converting the heathen, and high at- 
tainments in the spirit of brotherly concord, as 
well as all the conspicyous Christian graces, be- 
long to the earliest periods of the church. Have 
we nothing to learn from facts like these? My 
belief is, that the churches must go back, and 
make roore of the Bisxe, and less of Creeds, in or- 
der to revive the spirit of the primitive ages of 
Christianity, when they shall be as anxious to 
promote brotherly harmony, and kindness, and 
true liberality, as they have for a long time been 
to inflame sectarian zeal, and increase the caus- 
es of dissension by sectarian creeds, and to treat 
with severity and contempt or reproach those 
who differ from them in matters unessential, 








then will the world once more he constrained to 
say: Seehow these Christians love one another ! 
Then, to use the last words of* the adorable 
Savior, ‘‘will they all be one ’’; and then, but 
not till then, ‘‘will the world believe that Christ 
is sent of the Father. 

No man has manifested more sensitiveness 
under reproach than Professor Stuart, none 
more gratification at confidence and sympathy, 
none more desire for Christian union. He has 
suffered for what 4e deemed unessentials. His 
brethren indeed did not so regard them, many of 
them do not now so revard them, Would that 
he would extend the same compassion and fra- 
ternal love towards others, that he wishes to 
have extended toward himself. But alas for 
human infirmity! there cannot be found in any 
book with which we are acquainted, more ‘‘se- 
verity and contempt and reproach ’’ than he has 
himself used in this very book toward Unita- 
rians, from whom he in reality differs so litte, 
both in habits of thought and in results. He is 
not yet freed from the trammels of sect, nor from 
that root of all persecution, which is selfishness. 
He desires a union from which he shall not be 
excluded. He has not yet come ‘‘unto the 


measure of the full stature ’’ of Him who ‘‘pigp 
FOR ALL.”’ 


SSD 


MR: LUNT’S SERMON. 


Mr, Lunt’s Artillery Election Sermon from 
which we make a few extracts on the first page, 
is one of the largest ‘‘ordnance” class. It has 
great breadth and energy of thought, and is 


pment that ‘‘there is a place given to force in the | 

arrangements of Providence ;”’ but there will 
probably be less agreement with him in the esti- 
mate in which he seems to hold the military as 
the representative and embodiment of force. 
The tone, however, of the concluding paragraph 
of the first extract, harmonizes every thing, and 
manifests that in the writer’s deepest thought 
the embodiment of force in the military is but a 
temporary working of that Providence which 
will one day lead man to a higher and purer 
civilization, and render forever useless the sword 
and lance, the musket and cannon, whether as 
symbols, or means of attack or defence. Shall 
we suggest that at the anniversaries of ‘‘the an- 
cient and honorable,’’ they stack their arms oul- 
side of the Church, in obedience to the sentimert 
that led one of old to put off his shoes from his 
feet, because he was on holy ground. 





WILL THE POPE FAIL' 


We do not dare answer the question. The 
wisest heads, of men who are close by the scene 
of his labors, seem to grow giddy as they wateh 
the difficulties around him. His bold liberalism 
has startled the quict conservatism of Italy, 
and encouraged its boiling radicalism in the 
same proportion. And now, from the varied 
accounts which we have from Rome, we infer 
that no one there reads the future with any 
confidence. The talk of the pope’s receding 
seems to be merely ¢a/k. And,on the other 
hand, the promises that he is going on to lead 
the liberal party of Italy are yet to be fulfilled. 

Thus much is clear,—however ultra Protes- 
tant prejudices may be distressed at the fact,— 
however they may attempt to account for it 
without recognizing the Providence of God,— 
that pope Pius is a Christian, earnest minister, 
fearing God, and honoring men. There is no 
pretence in his charities or his acts of liberality. 
There is no evidence of coldness in his religious 
professions. And it is hard to find the crevice 
in his official demeanour through which the ac- 
cusation of ambition or selfishness shall be 
thrust in upon him. Doubtless he has the wis- 
dom of the world,—but it would seem that he 
has so made friends with the world that when 
it fails him the children of light will not be 
afraid to receive him. 

We will not, as we say, attempt to solve the 
question of his future course. It may be that 
the local difficulties of the administration of the 
Government of the Roman States will interpose 
very powerful obstacles to the plans which he 
would gladly form for the execution of that 
wider duty in which he fooks over the world. 
From the seanty detail of Roman news which 
reaches us, the difficulties of this local adminis- 
tration seem to be such as may well overwhelm 
him who is newly charged with them. It isthe 
misery of human affairs that their pettiest details 
so often crush down the men whoare competent 
to grapple with their greatest questions. It 
may be that the Pope will thus sink before the 
difficulties of the little combinations,—which 
are called great only because they rattle and 
clash so near him. Or it may be, to use Mrs. 
Butler’s fine 1mage,—that the stone which he 
has lifted from a nation crushed beneath its 
weight shal! roll back on him and destroy him. 
Or, again, it may be, that he, single-handed, 
may fail in his constant conflict with officials, 
counsellors and dignitaries, wedded to a set sys- 
tem by all the desperate conservatism of official 
routine. Presidents of lesser colleges than col- 
leges of cardinals have met with the terrors of 
such conflicts. 

But if the new pope fails, it will not be be- 
cause, in the wider aspects of this present time, 
his task involves any peculiar difficulty. To 
eall our readers to look at his bright prospects, 
have we proposed this question to-day. Europe 
and the world is ready fora liberal pope :—for 
a reformer on the throne of St. Peter's. The 
signs of the times have been pointing to such a 
change. The liberality of Pius is not to be re- 
garded as if it were entirely in face of the influ- 
ences around him, or as if it were unsustained 
by any of the combinations or sentiments em- 
braced under the many colored garment of the 
Catholic Church. 

He is only a careless reader of history who 
permits himself to think that the Church of 
Rome, cannot, for its purposes, make changes. 
In the century which followed the Reformation 
there were periods when it would be hard to 





say, whether in point of doctrine or of discipline 
the Reformed Churches or the Roman Church 
were the more radical. The impulse given to 
the whole of the old machinery of Rome when 
the great Jesuit organization was able to seize 
the handles to its valves,—to adjust the pressure 
of its steam, and to throw its parts in or out of 
gear was an impulse as vast as ever was wit- 
nessed in history. It involved changes as great 
as can be conceived of in any institution. And 
so, to look farther back, the accession to the 
Papal throne of Gregory the great involved a 
change of principles, views and system far great- 
er than was involved in England when Cromwell 
took the throne of Charles I, or in France when 
Napo leon found himself the successor of a line 
of Louis. There is nothing so fixed in this 
Holy Catholic Church, that its modes of action 
may not be changed by those who are its author- 
ized actors. It has proved itself well nigh imper- 
vious to outward assault. Butstill it has itsewn 
means of motion and of effort. When attacked 
by priest, sensualist or svldier, Luther, Henry 
or Napoleon, it has known how to diaw in feet 
and arms and Jie motionless and submissive in 
its self-wrought armor,—an arched shell which 
bears the most pitiless storm of blows,—seeming 
like a dead stone, and all the while the whole 
seems impassive and inactive. But as soon as 
it is let alone, it is quite ready to thrust out an 
inquiring head,—to peer round cautiously,—and 
if all investigations are hopeful, if the coast 
seems clear and the sea open, it will slowly 
crawl down into its own element,---and there 
dart off with a swiftness and power which show 
that its shell was stout, and its passiveness the 
best of defences. 

The Catholic organization admits easily of 
change of system at head-quarters. Witness 
its toleration of those whom more foolish sects 
would call Dissenters! The Catholic Church 
would never have driven a Wesley or a Whit- 
fidld from its body. It can labor by the means 
of Dominican or Franciscan. They may quar- 
rel as they please, but mother Church can 
never use both alike for her means. 

The general position of affairs at present, 
welcomes, prays for and will mightily sustain 
one of these great changes of policy,---which 
three or four times in the course of the centuries 
have marked the Church of Rome. That 
Church has been the bigoted conservative of 
Europe for some two centuries. In the great 




















written in a pure, forcible, elevated style. Few 
perhaps will dissent from Mr. L. in the state- 


voyage of the nations, it has obeyed only the 
advice of Laodamia, 
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“Inter mille rates sit tua millesima puppis.”’ 
Last among the latest,--behind the most back- 
ward, it has loitered along in the course, and 
with a vigor which surprises one who looks back 
upon it, has held back its officers and its mem- 

But this backwardness is not matter of necess- 
ity but of mere expediency. There is nothing 
essentially retrograde or *thold-back”” in the 
goveffiment of the Church, as we have said. 
If its government chooses, it may lead the for- 
lorn hope of the radicalism of its time. 

And there is no lack of motives to tempt its 
government at this day, to undertake, not such 
an extreme position, but still a vigorous liberal 
movement as a simple matter of policy—or of 
wisdom. We do not mean to charge selfishness 
on Pope or Council, but simply to say that they 
may we) imagine that God’s providence at 
last calls on the Church to march forward,— 
supposing as they do that to her God has en- 
trusted the redemption of the world. Spain, 
ltaly, yes, and Austria are fair instances to her 
of the result of the ‘“‘hold-back’’ policy. No 
one can know better than her leaders that in all 
these sinking countries aie men who are think- 
ing, conspiring, hoping or praying for a change 
of times, for an advance policy. As cettainly 
as the royal poles of these countries show a 
negative political electricity, so certainly do the 
popular poles show a positive electricity. This 
is of course. It is part of the nature of things. 
Scattered through all Southern Europe is the 
evidence of the failure of thé absolute, and old- 
time system of administration. And side by 
side with that evidence, perhaps a part of that 
evidence, is the wish, are the seekers, for a 
new system of administration. This wish only 
needs a central organ to express it. These 
seekers only want a head. 

Again, the signs of our times would seem to 
show that conspiracy, and assassination and bat- 
tle, as means of revolutionizing governments, 
have passed by—revolutions come on more quiet- 
ly but more surely. ‘ No political change is 
worth a drop of human blood,’’—and yet politi- 
cal changes are as inevitable as they ever were, 
without rivers of blood or black days of morder. 
How will they come? How can they come 
without the agency of some wide spread combi- 
nation of men, bound together by peaceful ties, 
existing throughout the nations which are in 
need and acting under one direction and impulse ? 
If there is such a wide-spread combination, if 
these peaceful ties bind thousands of active men 
together in such a nation, should he who gives 
them impulse and direction choose to speak the 
word, how can the peaceful revolution fail to 
come? There may not be ove detail changed 
in the form of government, and yet the whole 
system be renewed. 

That immense combination exists, in the very 
governments of Europe which are most time- 
ridden, and precedent-bound. The pope is he 
who gives it impulse and direction. If he 
chooses, the impulse and direction may be liber- 
al. He may be the head of the seekers,—he 
the organ of the wish for liberty. Because, for | 
two centuries, the Papal government has been | 
the ally of the absolute governments, none the 
less may it become the most terrible thorn to- 
ward them. There is nothing to prevent in its 
position, its prospects, or its constitution. 

We have not given ourselves room for that 
view of the Roman Church in America, which 
is suggested in this inquiry. At another time 
we will pursue ft. Butin view even of Eu- 
ropean prospects alone, it would seem that if the 
pope fails it is not for want of a strong political 
position, most terrible tothe absolute govern- 
ments of southern Europe, which he and the 
church may occupy. H- 





For the Register. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Aug. 10, 1847. 
FREE CHURCHES IN NEW YORK. 


Dear Sin :—The Broadway Tabernacle was, 
I believe, the last experiment oa the Free 
Chureh system in New York, at least among 
new school Presbyterians. It had been for sev- 
eral years a favorite theory among some of the 
most active and enterprising spirits in that school, 
that it was the duty of Christians to provide free 
church accommodations for all who were wil- 
ling tocome and hear the gospel preached, so 
that none could plead as an excuse for not at- 
tending public worship that they were unable to 
bear the expense of buying or hiring a seat. 

This seemed to be a system well adapted to a 
large city, New York for example, where not 
one half of the adult population are in the habit 
of attending the public services of religion, and 
where it is so often objected that they could not 
be accommodated if they desired to attend. Ac- 
cordingly a few individuals with large and enter- 
prising hearts, would band together, erect a 
plain but comfortable and commodious house of 
worship, in a populous neighborhood, assuming 
the whole expense of the building and of the 
clergyman’s support, and the doors were then 
thrown open to the public, the sittings were free 
to all, and any contributions which the congrega- 
tion might make would be entirely voluntary. 

As soon as the house was filled with attend- 
ants and the congregation assumed a permanent 
character,—a portion of the more zealous and 
enterprising members would colunize in another 
church in another neighborhood, and in this way 
as many as five or six new churches were soon 
built up in the city of which the Tabernacle 
was one. 

But although the Free Church system seem- 
ed well adapted to the city, and though it prom- 
ised well at first, gathering in large numbers to 
the Sabbath Schools and multiplying the hear- 
ers of preaching, ic was found difficult to teach 
the people to share the burdens of those enter- 
prises with the original projectors. It had been 
reasonably expected that when people once be- 
came interested in attending upon preaching, 
they would soon evince a desire to bear their 
part in sustaining it, but it generally happened 
otherwise, and the tax was too heavy to be 
borne a great while by the piomeers in the un- 
dertaking. I have known young business men 
in these free churches, to pay a8 much as from 
$200 to $500 annually each for the support of 
their minister, besides bearing their share of the 
expense of erecting the house of worship. And 
these young men who gave these noble examples 
of Christian enterprise and liberality were by no 
means wealthy, but were earning what they 
gave by the sweat of their brow. It was not 
strange, however if, after thus freely spending 
their hard earned gains and finding few or none 
coming to their assistance, they at length be- 
came weary and disheartened. Almost if not 
quite without exception, the scheme which 
seemed so well adapted to a city population and 


from which great and good results had been con- 
fidently expected, was finally abandoned. Even 
the Tabernacle is now but partially on the free 
seat system, if I am correctly informed, and a 
large proportion of the seats are sold or hired as 
in other churches, thus equalizing the expense 
of supporting public worship. 

It was in these Free Churches that the new 
measures for promoting revivals were the most 
fully adopted, and the most conclusively tested. 
Having been « hearer of the preaching and a 
spectator of the various means employed in these 
churches in their palmy days, I shall endeavor 
to recall some of the features of the new meas- 
ure system, as then exhibited here. It is a very 
curious and instructive history. But I must re- 
serve this for my next. 


Truly Yours, Crirto. 


*e 
For the Register. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, July 13th, 1847. 

Dear L,— You may believe that 1 am all eyes 
in this greatshow box—this cosmorama of strange 
sights ; if 1 miss anything noteworthy it is not 
from want of due circumspection or from the 
fear of being known as an American, Our 
countrymen sacrifice a good deal to this consid- 
eration. They contract the pupils of their eyes 
to conceal their verdure, and strive to look as if 
they had trod these pavements froma child. I 
know not why it is that in most of them there is 
such a reluctance to confess their country. 
When they do confess ix, it is very much as the 
fishermen from a certain town in New England 
were formerly said to report themselves, when 
the fishery was unsuccessfal. ‘‘From America, 
rgood Lord!’’ Now, 1 would not have them go 
to the opposite extreme and emulate those same 
fishermen in more prosperous circumstances ; 
but between the two there is a just medium of 
self-respect which is sadly wanting. The other 
day at Windsor a countryman of mine, but a 
stranger to me, wrote against his name in the 
album for visitors, ‘‘London, Hanover square.” 
I was not deceived ; 1 had never seen the man 
before, but | knew him at once, by certain de- 
cisive marks, to be an American and immediate- 
ly addressed him assuch. ‘It is in vain, my 
country! You cannot be concealed. In vain 
would you assume the skin of the British lion, 
your speech bewrayeth you. The transatlantic 
betrays itself in every accent, in every move- 
ment. it betrays itself especially in a certain 
awkward consciousness, and indecision, a want 
of self trust which even well bred Americans 
exhibit, when they come here, in their over anx- 
iety to appear well according to the English 
standard and not to violate the customs of the 
land. Americans in England are too fond to 
copy English manners and too distrustful of their 
own, which are often better. The discovery 
that they have neglected some paltry conven- 
tion, however they might have been justified by 
rules of universal politeness in so doing, embar- 








rasses them, it incarnadines them, ‘‘making the 
green one red.” The Englishman with all his 
disagreeable qualities (and no nation has more of 
them) is always self-possessed. He is always 
sure of his ground. He has always been taught 
to believe that he is the most civilized being, 
and the only civilized being in the world. Ac- 
cordingly wherever he goes he carries his coun- 
try with bim. He rejoicesto be known as an 
Englishman. He carries with him the convic- 
tion that his own customs are best, that his way 
of doing things is the true way. So far from 
copying the manners of other countries, when 
abroad, he is obstinately retentive of his own. 
The Englishman always knows his place. Be 
he beggar or peer, he has his proper, well as- 
certained and well defined position, which he 
understands and makes the most of. He stands 
on his own basis and stands firm. Hencea dig- 
nified carriage among all classes, which I have 
not seen equalled in any other nation. If the 
American would feel at home in England he 
must consent to be known as an American, he 
must be proud to pass for such. He must assert 
his country with emphasis; and his country’s 
customs so far as consistent with universal 
god breeding. He shall not lack honor for his 
country’s sake, if he will but seem to claim it on 
that ground, if he will but honor his country in 
himself. Let him but carry himself with half 
the dignity of au English footman and he shall 
prosper. 

The first impression which Londoa makes on 
the stranger, especiaily on the American, is not 
favorable. It is rather an impression of disgust. 
The first thing we see in any object or assem- 
blage of objects presented to the eye is color. 
Now the color of London is one universal smuch. 
The fatal coal smoke combining with the moist 
atmosphere paints all things with this foul tint. 
And the general squalor is enhanced by the 
original quality of the brick, so different from 
the smooth and clean looking parallellopiped 
known to us by that name. Not only the brick 
but the stone,—public buildings as well as pri- 
vate, the noblest as well as the meanest—al] 
wear this horrid livery. St. Paul’s is a huge, 
black mass with occasional white spots which 
show like Jeprosy on its face and sides. The 
only buildings which please me are Newgate 
Prison with whose stern character the dingy hue 
agrees, and the new Parliament house which 
has not yet contracted it, and which is really a 
magnificent edifice. But in vain the eye seeks 
something clean and nice on which to repose. 
There is nothing nice in London but the white 
stockings of the crimson-breeched footmen. 
And these liveried footmen, to an American eye, 
—next to the dinginess—are the most character- 
istic feature of the place. Considered merely 
as a show, they are very pleasing apparitions. 
To be sure, the show will not bear analyzing or 
réflecting on. The livery isa badge of servi- 
tude which its gaudiness but renders the more 
disgusting. May it never become common with 
us! The English may say what they please of 
American slavery—and they can hardly paint it 
blacker than it is—but considering the difference 
in the races—the difference which exists in our 
feeling if nowere else—a liveried Saxon with his 
servile bravery, so marked amid the sober cos- 
tumes of this age, suggests a degradation as 
painful as anything which appears in public of 
the ‘‘patriarchal institation.”” And as the slaves 
in our Southern cities, 

“So perfect is their misery, 
“Not once perceive their foul disfigurement,” 
but look with contempt on the free black; so 
these footmen are precisely the happiest, the 
proudest, the most consequential personages one 
meets with in London. 

I have been the round of the lions. I have 
spelt out the inscriptions in Westminster Abbey, 
have ascended to the top of St. Paul’s, have 
heard the Lords and the Commons, stared at the 


‘The want of a monument to Pope and to Johnson 











jewels in the Tower and touched the edge of 


OIE Oh nee nem visipe nomen mene Mamet 
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the axe that severed Anne Boleyn’s head. I 
will not weary you with these things nor tell 
you all I thought or felt while viewing them 
and ‘‘doipg” them. I will only remark that in 
the ‘‘Poet’s corner” in Westminster Abbey, I 
was more disturbed with what is not, than grat- 
ified with what is. I had conceived of it as a 
perfect gallery of English poets ; and so it ought 
tobe. But the very important omissions are 
altogether incompatible with this character. 


(who is represented in St. Paul's but not here) 
was particularly distressing, if 1 may use the 
first word which occurs. The thing which pleas- 
ed me best here, in the Abbey., was an inscrip- 
tion on one of the monuments—1 think it was 
one of the Dukes of Buckingham in Henry VII's 
Chapel. It struck me so forcibly that I believe 
I have 1etained it. 
Dubius non improbus vixi, 
Incertus morior non pertarbatus ; 
Deo confido, 
Benevolentissimo, Omnipotenti. 
Ens Entiom 
Miserere mei! 

The glory of London are its parks and greens 
which compose nearly a third part of this vast 
city. Too much cannot be said in praise of 
these. They are beautiful, noble! 1 have had 
far more gratification from them than from any- 
thing I have seen of stone or brick. 

This too may be said to the credit of London, 
chat it is the best paved, the best lighted and 
probably the best watered and the best drained 
city in the world. 

In theology I have tried the two extremes. 
I have been to St. Paul’s and to Finsbury Chap- 
el. In the former the service was not so im- 
posing as I had anticipated, notwithstanding the 
numbers engaged in it—three ministers and I 
should think more than fifty singers, to say noth- 
ing of clerks and vergers &c. &c. There are 
no female voices, but that part of the music is 
performed by boys who angelize in white frocks. 
The prayers are all chanted, and the singiM® is 
said to be fine. I suppose itis; but devggion 
with me was out of the question. Had not ev- 
ery feeling of that sort been dissipated by the 
sing-song invitation to “‘pray-ay-ay-ay-ay,”” it 
would have been by the burly and indifferent 
look of the adult singers and the preacher, of 
whom it was impossible to conceive, by any 
stretch of the imagination, that they associated 
anything religious with their work, and whose 
prevailing expression was that which may be 
supposed to result from the combined influence 
of London ‘‘stout’’ and London greed of gain. 


At Finsbury, I was disappointed in not hear- 
ing Fox who, it seems, is at Oldham election- 
eering for a seat in the next Parliament. His 
place was supplied by a Mr. Cooper, a Chartist 
poet of some notoriety—a man who has suffered 
persecution and been imprisoned in the cause of 
liberty. He spoke without notes, without much 
ability, but not without effect. What he called 
praying was not an address tothe Deity but a 
kind of soliloquy in which he stated his views 
of the purposes and ends of life. The tone was 
solemn and might even be called devout. The 
discourse had no text and no connected train of 
thought. It consisted, for the most part, in a 
vindication of the belief in God, and of the Chris- 
tian name in opposition to the broad infidelity of 
some of his party. On the whole he struck me 
as an earnest, truth-loving well-intentioned man; 
and though I dissented from many of his views 


man nature, for in this sense all men 
as the Jews, were Paul's kinsmen. 
Secondly, the phrase ‘‘ who is over all, God 
blessed forever.” It will not be denied by an 
scholar that the first part of this clause, - 
“whe is over all God,’ may be rendered the 
over all God, or he who is over all. God, i, es 
er el ore God ; the God both of Jews 
repies next. ask, Can it be a.doxology.!. Can it 

eon the universal God be blessed for- 
ade , There #8 no one who brings forward 
Jections to this more Strongly than Professor 
Stuart in his Letters to Channing, or in his Com- 
mentary. (1) The word “blessed”? is wai 
formly placed first in a doxology, whereas here 
it is last. (2) We must have an article 
with the word, translated God. (3) There 
ought to be some particle of transition to denote 
80 great a change. (4) A doxology does not 
fit the passage in question. 

First objection, that the word **blessed”’ is 
uniformly placed first in a doxology, whert*- 
here it is ast. Though “‘uniformly,’’ it is nov 
universally ; and a single instance where it is 
placed last, besides ov: text, destroys the objec- 
tion. Now ig. t@h: «+21, there occurs a dox- 
ology, where “word “blessed” is put last 
both in the Hebrew, and in the Greek Septua- 
gint. The only difference is, that in Job the 
verb to be is expressed—a verb which is not 
written but implied, about as many times as it 
is expressed. It is word for word as follows:— 

Be the name of Jehovah blessed. 

; In Paul, with the form of expression as it is 
in the original, “‘ the universal God,’’ the verb 
to be could not well be expressed.¢ But as it 
may be implied, and as it is virtually contained 
in the verbal ‘‘blessed,”’ the construction is in 
principle the same,— 

Be the universal God blessed forever. i. e. 

The universal God be forever praised ! t 

Second objection, that ‘‘the word God must 
have the article with it.” It is so by our con- 
struction, viz. the universal God. The objec- 
tion holds good only against the followiog inter- 
pretation, which some adopt—who, [viz. the 
Messiah} is over all, God be blessed forever. 

Third objection, that ‘there ought to be 
some particle of transition.” It is sufficient to 
reply there is such a particle no where else in 
any such doxology in the Bible.§ Moreover, 
the insertion of a particle is made to rest on the 
assumption of a “* great change’’ involved in a 
doxology. This assumption we shall perceive 
to be utterly groundless, in our reply to the 
fourth objection. 


» 38 well 


Fourth objection, that such a doxology does 
not fil the passage. And the professor praises 
Crellius as ‘* candid enough to own, that when 
the apostle was, affected with the greatest sad- 
ness on acecunt of the unbelief of his country- 
men, a doxology or exclamation of praise was 
not very congruous, and a prayer would be 
more appropriate.’ Now we think this a great- 
er mark of rashness and want of judgment than 
of candor in Crellius, or in any body else who 
should own the same thing, and we cannot re- 
frain from smiling at the Professor’s implica- 
tion, that all who do not make the same admis- 
sion with Crellius must be wanting in candor. 
Let us see whether a doxology does not fit the 
passage. Paul had confessed his grief for the 
unbelief of his countrymen. Is it inappropriate 
to thank God, the God both of Jew and Gentile, 





and was rather shocked by some of his expres- 
sions, | was far more edified here than at St. 
Paul's. 

This hnmble chapel, thought | as I turned my 
back upon it, has certainly drifted far from the 
Christian Church, but not so far from true Chris- 
tianity, if [ understand what that is, as the 
stately Cathedral. 

Yours affectionately, 





For the Register. 
INTERPRETATION OF ROMANS. IX. 5. 


“Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed forever.’’ 

We take the liberty to change the translation 
as follows:—Of whom by natural descent Christ 
came, He whois God over all be blessed forever. 

Why not accept the declaration as it stands in 
the English version? The following statement 
will present some of the difficulties of the case. 

On the one hand ate very plain passages ab- 
solutely declaring that ‘‘there is one God, the 
Father,’’ and everybody understands easily 
what they mean. It is reasonable there should 
be one God. But here is another passage 
where the Son of God—he who is often repre- 
sented as deriving his being and power from 
God—is declared God. How can we under- 
stand this? Shall we believe both that the 
Father is God, and the Son is God? It cer- 
tainly would be very natural to inquire, Does 
the passage in which Christ is declared to be 
the universal God, really teach such a doctrine? 
Does the New Testament really teach that the 
Father is the only true God, and that Christ 
also isthe supreme God! May not the trans- 
Jators, who were all fallible men like ourselves, 
have incorrectly translated the text? Can it not 
be so translated as te®gree with the other de- 
clarations that God is One, and he the Father 
alone, and thus the contradiction disappear, and 
our perplexity be all relieved? Can it be fair- 
ly translated as above—Of whom by natural 
descent Christ came, He who is God over all 
be blessed forever. 


First, the phrase “‘ as concerning the flesh.”’ 
It is the same which is used by Paul in verse 
third of this same chapter, where he speaks of 
his ‘tkinsmen according to the flesh.’’ Without 
question he means his kinsmen by natural descent 
from Abraham—brethren descended from the 
same common stock. So Christ came of the 
fathers—the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob—he was their offspring by natural de- 
scent, was a Jew. ‘The same phrase is found 
in Acts ii. 30,—‘-that from the fruit of David’s 
loins, according to the flesh, (i. e. by natural 
descent,) God would raise up Christ to sit on 
his throne.” Now retain the translation 
‘““Christ, who is God over all,” and read it as 
follows,—Of whom (i. e. the fathers) Christ 
came by natural descent, who is the universal 
God forever. Such a,declaration must surely 
istound all but those who are accustomed to 
,peak of the virgin Mary as ‘* mother of God.” 
[he absurdity is pushed a little farther back, 
oy those who adopt the phrase—as to his hu- 
nan nature instead of ‘‘as concerning the flesh,” 
m “according to the flesh.”” But why take 
he phrase in verse fifth, any differently from 
what it clearly means in verse third, just before 
—‘‘my kinsmen according to the flesh;”” which 
urely cannot mean my kinsmen as to thar hu- 


that notwithstanding the unbelief of the Jewish 
nation, yet Christ had come? {[s ita genujne 
Pauline sentiment, and turn of expression, and 
is in special harmony with this particular chap- 
ter. The exigency of the passage demands it. 
But let us see how the objection of unfitness 
can be maintained in another similar doxology. 
In chapter 7th of this same epistle, the apostle 
exclaims, ‘‘O wretched man that I am!” and 
yet his very next words are, ‘‘I thank God 
through Jesus Christ my Lord.” 

In the face, then, of all objections ; in harmo- 
ny with accustomed modes of speaking ; in ac- 
cordance with the scope of the Scriptures, we 
have established the interpretation, or wHOM 
[i. e. the fathers,] Currst CAME BY NATURAL 
DESCENT, He wuo 1s Gop OVER ALL BE BLESSED 
Forever! This interpretation being in harmony 
with those texts which declare that the Father 
is the only true God, is on this account to be 
preferred; nay, demands to be received. To 
make it declare the absolute deity of Christ, in 
the face of the texts that speak of the Father 
alone as absolute Deity, to do this, when it can 
be fairly translated otherwise, is ‘* wresting the 
Scriptures.’’ Paul does not affirm the suprewe 
Godhead of Christ, but by the very form of ex- 
pression denies it as absolutely as possible. 





*. We add a justification of our rendering, 
which the reader, who does not wish to treuble 
himself with Greek words may passover. The 
original phrase is 6 Gy énl mévimy Beds, It is 


article 6 is used for the relative 5¢ it invariably 
takes the participle » instead of the verb écri.”” 
Prof, S. considers it a simple relative, and trans- 
lates it who; and unquestionably he can do so. 
But the relative sometimes includes the antece- 
dent, and is rendered he who, and therefore the 
phrase may be here rendered he whois over all 
God. Or taking it a@ an article, and not a rela- 
tive, it falls under a principle given in Robinson's 
Lexicon of the New Testament, where the ar- 
ticle is used ‘ with a participle adjunct, and the 
construction is nearly the same as with adjec- 
tives, and the participle stands between the noun 
and article.”’ An illustration of this principle 
occurs in Matt. ii. 2—‘* Where is he that is bors 
king of the Jews!’* Itisa similar construc- 
tion with the phrase we are considering, The 

Greek scholar will at once discern it—é reyF*!s 

Baorders, the born king ; 6 by &§c, the universal 

God 





¢. Let the Greek scholar try it, and his ear 
will reject it at once. 

$. Still another instance of the use of the 
word ‘* blessed ’? in Greek after the noun is Ps. 


67. 19—* Blessed is the Lord.” Tholuck 
says this is the sole exception. But we have 
already seen there is still another. — 


or Stuart does not mertion the former. 
Paul wished to utter the sentiment,—Be the 
universal God blessed forever,—the apostle 
could not well do it in any other form thea 
that which he has here employed. With the 
phrase sig tovs alovas, ** forever, ”?——who 
can manage the word evhoyytds except by let- 
ting it stay where it is, in the doxology Pat 
it before the article 4, and it will read, ** he who 
is the universal God forever,’’ i. e., the universal 
eternal God, or he who is always the universal 
God. Put the Greek words translated ‘‘ bles* 
ed forever ”’ before the phrase translated “« wh? 
is over all God,” and any Greek ear will per 





ceive they are out of place. Insert the verb «7 


remarked by Prof. Stwart, that ‘‘ whenever the ° 
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as in the Septuagint, in Job i, 21, 
and it is a Violation of euphony which cannot be 
found in any Greek writer however rude. 

§. In the former editions of his Letters to 
Dr. Channing, Professor S. mentioned ‘the par- 
ticle ‘de for instance.” He has prudently 
withdrawn this in his edition pablished last year, 


nor does he venture to specify any other. 
. N.S, F. 





For the Register’. 
Mr. Epvrror,—The letter of Rev. S. May, 
Jr., published in your last paper, may produce 
a desire in some of your readers, to learn the 


objections which were brought against the res- | 


olutions proposed by him at the Jast meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Of those resolutions, as modified by their au- 
thor, the first was passed with but a single op- 
posing vote. The objections felt by members of 
the Association were therefore obviously direct- 
ed against the second, ‘*that 10 slave-holder 

ht to be elected to any office or agency in 
inis Association.’’ The reasons urged against 
the adoption of this resolution, were, as far as I 
remember, as follows. 

First, that the voters ecessary, as under 
the new constitution, te contingency to be 
guarded against could not probably arise. 


Secondly, that under the circumstances, the | 


resolution wore @ personal aspect. The facts 


are these. The American Unitarian Associa- | sustained. med | 
| for the insane hospital. 


tion has, until the present year, followed the 
custom so common among religious and benev- 
olent societies, of electing as Vice-Presidents, a 
number of gentlemen, many of them residents in 
distant parts of the country. ‘To those thus re- 
siding, the office was of course simply honorary, 
the individuals taking no part in the manage- 
ment of the institution. As it was the princi- 
ple in the selection of this honorary boaid, to/ 
apportion them in some degree among the dif-| 
ferent sections of the country, two names had | 
been placed on the list, of gentlemen residing in| 
South Carolina and Georgia. At their election, 
no one probably thought whether they were 
slave-holders or not; but certainly, at the elec- 
tion of one of them, in 1845, some did think of | 
the noble stand he had taken shortly before, in | 
betriending the agent of the State of Massachu- | 
setts, when exposed to ill treatment from the 
supporters of slavery. These gentlemen how- 
ever, itnow appears, are both slave-holders. 
‘The new constitution of the Association dispen- 
ses with them, and with the whole board of hon- 
orary Viee-presidents. It appeared to some of us 
that as the Association had, unasked,elected these 
gentlemen, it was quite sufficient for propriety 
or conscience, thus to leave them off our list 
and render it impossible fur them to be elected 

to the office in future, without directly stigma- 

tizing them as unworthy of the post in which | 
we had placed them. 


A third reason, advocated with great power | 








by two of the most eminent friends of the slave | 
in Our country, was the inconsistency of the| 
proposed resolution with the principles which 
we have always maintained of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and the protest we have always 
borne against attempts to cvatrol upinion by 
systems of exclusion. 

The writer of these remarks took part in the 
discussion referred to, and gives from recollec- | 





tion the topics of argument used by himself and | 
others. He requesis through you, as a matter | 
of justice, their republication in the London Ia- 

quirer, which has copied Mr May’s letter. At 

the same time, he feels called on to state, with 
perfect respect, that he does not regard himself | 
as responsible to the Unitarian community in| 
Great Britain, for his vote or language on that 
occasion, or generally for the manner in which 

he discharges his duty as a pastor or as a citi- 
zen; and should it ever be his lot to tread the 

shore of England, much as he should regret to 

lose the intercourse of her eminent Unitarian | 
clergy, he would far rather meet that penalty | 
than accept a hospitality which would be re- 
fused to any of his brethren, or granted only af- 
te: a degrading process of examination. 





Ss. G. B. 


Nashua, N. H. 





wn ——— 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT WES? NEWTON. 

The following interesting notice (from the | 
Practical Christian) of the late examination of | 
the Normal School at Newton, was necessarily 
deferred last week for want of room. We 
are glad to avail ourselves of so fitting an occa- 
sion for calling attention to this Institution, and | 
to the faithful and successful labors of its de- 
voted Principal; a gentleman whom we have 
known from his early manhood, and of whom 
(in view of the late violent attacks of sectarian 
bigotry upon the Normal Schools,) we feel 
bound to say, thatin the whole circle of our 
acquaintance we know not the man, who in our 
judgment, has in all cireamstances of Jife, fur- 
nished a higher example of the christian spirit 
of meekness and faith,—a greater freedom 
from all party-narrowness and bigotry, or a 
more conscientious and successful devotedness 
to his duty as a teacher. 





We take great pleasure in mentioning that 
we attended the examination of this Institution 
at the close of the Summer term, on Tuesday 
the 27th ult. Jt is under the ‘charge of Rev. 
Cyrus Peirce as Principal, who is assisted by 
Miss Electa N. Lincola, and Miss Sarah Wat- 
son. It is patronised by the State, is under the 
special supervision of the Board of Education, 
and is devoted exclusively to the qualification of 
female teachers for our public schools. It has 
tee acquired a high reputation, and is des- 
poet confer immense benefits on the rising 
Ler ra gr I here, under its excellent Princi- 
ae oni - accomplished Assistants, between 

‘aualle i "© hundred young women are con- 
tinually 1D process of instruction for the import- 
ant office of Teach... N po 

* No one is expected to 


enter for Jess than one 
ere oe S88 vane, , 
is faithfally trained in the ccnential ecaiaiantal 


the profession, theoretical anq 

: yraet ¥ 
ing to the latest substantial iieenenes rr 
art of teaching. a 


The recent examination was proper| : 
vate one, in presence of a few invit HA +4 
’ 4 . ed friends. 

It was exceedingly creditable to the Institurio, 
its Instructors and pupils. It was delightful \. 
a mind watching for the progress of our race, 
lo see so many young women, future teachers, 
wives, mothers, and influential members of so- 
ciety, exhibiting such proficiency in the solid 
practical sciences, comprehending almost every 
branch of the mathematics up to the more recon- 
dite Problems taught in our universities. | Will 
females thus disciplined to think and reason for 
emselves be the mere playthings or drudges 
of low minded men? Will not a fair propor- 
ion of them, at least, rise to the true dignity of 
wornanhood, and by rational coupesiaaall with 
serving men-in all noble pursuits eminently 
ey to the elevation of both sexes f We 
pevonen ee results. We recommend to those 
seteedl Se daughters, possessing decent 
mn coe ee and a fondness for teaching 
8, to procure them the advantages of 





ve near the Hon. Horace Mann’s which was 
sare up in capital taste, and went off hand- 
somely throughout, Among other entertain- 
ments at the grove, addresses were made by 
Hon. Samuel Hoar, Rev. Jason Whitman, Pro- 
fessor Sears, Rev. Seth Stetson, and the writer. 
The manuscript periodieal of the school, called 
The iment, was also read to the general 
gratification of the company. Success to the 
Female Normal School at West Newton, and 
blessings in rich abundance on all who seek its 


welfare. 





REV- JAMES C- RICHMOND'S THEOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE- 


“This gentleman has challenged Harvard 
University to attack the * divine doctrines of the 
Episcopacy, the Holy Trinity, and the Atone- 
ment for sins,’ and he proposes to defend them 
at such time and place as the University shall 
select.”” [Daily paper. 

We presume no one has wished this gentle- 
man’s challenge of Harvard to be accepted, ex- 
cept such as would like to see the University 
make a faur pas. The Puritan speaks of him 


or who knew him, have received the same im- 
pression :— 


“The Rev. James C. Richmond, who chal- 
lenged Harvard College to a discussion, and was 
called some Hotspur at the South in the Puritan 
of July 29th, says he is a native born and bred 
Rhode Islander. lf we may judge from his ap- 
pearance in our office, our epithet was more than 
He seemed to us to be a fit subject 





But even if the gentleman were entirely sane, 
the method of discussion proposed is in accord- 
ance with times and customs forever gone by. 
It is about as well suited to the present day, as 
** the divine institution of Episeopacy”’ and the 
claim of being ‘‘the Church ’’ are to the tastes 
and wants of New England. 

For the amusement of our readers we add the 





| following epigram from the Boston Courier. 


EPIGRAM ON THE ABOVE. 


Fie, fie, Dr. Richmond! you wish Alma Mater 

To turn Controvertist, and “get in hot water ! ” 

And why on the 7rimity urge her attack ? 

Of errors, ’t is surely most stale in the pack ! 

And, till figures will lie, and three ones be but one, 

*Tis in vain to maintain it by quillet and pun; 

You may play *‘cups and ball” with a word as you will, 

Yet one wont be three, sir, but only one still; 

Besides, sir, consider, Dame Harvard’s well-bred, 

And polite people “‘never speak ill of the dead ! ”’ 
August 9th, 1847. Q. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“GATHERED TO H1s Peorie.” A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Congregational Church at Jamaica Plain, 
Roxbu y, Saturday, June Sth, 1847, at the funeral of 


Rev. Tuomas Gray. By N. L. Frothingham, 
Minister of the First Church in Boston. 


This Sermon by Rev. Dr. Frothingham, is a 
jost and faithfal tribute to the memory of a ven- 
erable and worthy minister of the Everlasting 
Gospel who had labored quietly and successfully 
in one field for more than half a century. 
When we say that this tribute is in the best 
manner of its highly-esteemed author,—that all 


as follows; and many others who have seen, - 


| 


its words are wisely chosen, and all its praise | 


carefully discriminative, we have said enough to 
excite an earnest desire for its perusal. Aftera 
rapid sketch of his long and useful, but unevent- 
ful life, the character of Dr. G. is truthfully and 
gracefully sketched, a short portion of which is 
all for which we have reom. 

**And now friends, we have come together to 
show regard to his memory and to the memories 
of former days by meeting his relics in his 
Church, where they remain an hour as they are 


carried from the house that was his constant | 


dwelling te that which we enter but once. As 
you look about you, you perceive how short the 
distance is from one to the other. There is 
nothing but the Church between them. 
smali a circle would compass the three! I can- 
not but reflect that such a circle would represent 
in some degree the course of his thought and 


How 


' 


} 
| 
| 


action. Fifty-five years were lived within this 
scene. He expended his mind here. He died | 
here. He dwelt among his people, as he is 


now ‘‘gathered to his people.’’ He had no 
purpose or wish that wandered away from them. 
He did not seek a great sphere for himself. If 
the nearest of his kindred could draw delight 
from the travel or the residence in foreign lands, 
he followed with his Jove only, and not .with a 
single ‘‘truant disposition."’ His eyes were 
contented with the views that lay around him, 
and which cost nothing to enjoy. His best 
travels were those of good-will from house to 
house. His chief joy was at home; and his 
whole parish was but a wider home. His 
Church was at his door, and he never wished it 
further off. By the side of it lay the rural ceme- 
tery, in the adorning of whish, fourteen years 
agu, he felt aconcern such as belongs only to 
persons of sensibility. 
he loved often to repair. And beyond these 
narrow precincts of space and time, but under 
the same benigoant sky of providential appoint- 
ment, he contemplated the house that has many 
mansions; the Church of the first-born with 
their names in heaven ; the gates of life and not 
of death ; the country, the better one, that the 
saints are seeking; and the city of the Great 
Kiog.”’ 





THe Nineteenta ANsvaL Report of the Sunday 
School Society, with an account of the proceedings at 
the Public Annual Meeting, twenty-sixth May, 1347. 
pp-, 24. 

This is an excellent Report, and should have 

a wide circulation among our clergymen and 
Sunday School Teachers. It contains an elabo- 
rate and forcible argument in favor of a sysie- 
matic couise of religious or doctrinal! instruction 
for all our Sunday Schools. In preparing this 
Report and in enforcing so strongly and elo- 
quently this important point, the Rev. Mr. 
Brooks, the Corresponding Secretary of the So- 
ciety, has done a good work for the institution 
and the times. Our theory of the child’s nature 
recognises as no other system does, culture as 
the great means by which its whole nature is to 
be unfolded, strengthened, sanctified and saved ; 
—and religious or spiritual culture as that which 
should be regarded as the highest and best. As 
our Sunday Schools are the only efficient agen- 
cy by which as yet this ealtore has been provi- 
ded for, so it is desirable that they should adopt 
Such a course of instrnetion that al! the Chris- 
“an doctrines in their ‘order, simplicity and 
power” may be imparted to every pupil which 
shall come Under their instraction. We call es- 
pecial attention to this point of all those who feel 
an interest in the rising generations. The lead- 
ing idea of this Report may be gathered from 
the following short extract. 

ie great si is the sanctification of the 

t by piety and holiness; or, in o; 

to make each soul one with Christ rie px, 

with the Father. The nearest approach to this 

highest of all results is gained @ teaching the 
doctrines which Christ taught, omitting no one. 





this Normal School without delay. 
ter examination, the whole school, with its 


All the doctrines of Christ are essential to vital 


To its growing shades | 


| 


| 


! 


‘ 
part of the teacher than in the amount of assist- 


able fellowship with the living system ef divine 
truth, and therefore ought to be made to tell as 
soon as possible on the heart of childhood ; it 
always being understood that doctrines are to be 
imparted to children only so far as they can com- 
prehend them. If Heaven’s seal be pressed on 
fresh and plastic childhood, the signatures will 
be legible through life.” 





TuHerory and Practice or Teacuine. By D. 
P. Page. 


The Theory of teaching has been so little un- 
derstood or studied the last few years, that we 
gladly welcome every attempt to throw light 
upon the subject. Men have engaged in this 
most arduous and difficult profession without any 
theory, and, in most cases, without any especial 
preparation for the important duties which they 
Were to discharge. A failure in other 2mploy- 
ments, or a desire to maintain oneself while pre- 
paring for another profession, has too often led. 
to the adoption of this; and it seems to have 
scarcely entered into the minds of any to begin 
by studying the art of teaching, as they would 
study law or medicine in eotering upon those 
professions. Even had the teacher wished to 
; commence in this way, there were no books for 
him to consult which would be likely to give 
him much light on the subject. The old works 
of Locke and Milton treat rather of the proper 
studies to be pursued, than the art of teaching 
and governing a school. ‘They are valuable aids 
and should be read by every teacher who would 
have a thorough kaewledge of his profession, 
but these authors did'not contemplate a state of 
society like ours, with its schools spread over 
the whole broad surface of the land, and conse- 
quently their works do not meet the wants of 
the present day. It is but a very few years 
since the conscientious teacher had anything 
more than his own individual experience to de- 
pend upon, and the knowledge he might derive 
from the experience of other teachers in his own 
immediate neighborhood. None thought of 
wiiting the results obtained with so much diffi- 
culty in a book, and of thus preserving it for 
those who should come after them. The young 
man, just entering on his profession, instead of 
beginning where his predecessors had left off, 
began little in advance of where they began, 
and was compelled to make similar experiments 
and mistakes in order to acquire a similar expe- 
rience. The necessary consequence ‘followed. 
The art of teaching did not improve like the 
other arts and professions. Children were 
taught as their fathers had been; and the same 
mill-horse round was pursued in the schools 
from generation to generation. 

The last few years have wrought a great 1ev- 
olution in the art of teaching. Books treating 
professedly on the subject have multiplied, and 
an immense amount of knowledge has _ been dis- 
seminated by means of periodicals, lectures &c. 
Had the labors of Mr. Mann and his coadjutors 
been productive of'no other effect than to draw 
forth these books, they would have been invalu- 
able to the country. Teachers have no longer 
an éxcuse fur ignorance of their profession. The 
knowledge derived from the experience of the 
best and most successful of their brethren, is 





freely offered to guide the younger and more in- 
experienced. The light of a better day has 
dawned, and all excepting those who wilfully 
close their eyes may walk in its brightness. 





The book before us by Mr. Page, is one of 
the best we have seen, and is eminently well 
adapted to the use of the teachers in our com- 
mon schools. Every one of them ought to read 
it. One great excellence of the work is its mi- 
nuteness. It descends to particulars, and takes 
up in detail the faults to be avoided and the ex- 
cellencies to be attained by a faithful teacher. 
We were particularly pleased with the section on 
‘*Waking up Mind,”’ and the illustration of the 
Ear of Corn. The ‘‘Pouring in Process’? and 
the ‘* Drawing out Process’’ treat of pernicious 
faults in teaching, if that can be called teaching 
in which the pupil intellectually takes no part. 
In nothing is greater judgment required on the 


ance which he gives to his pupils—to afford 
neither too much nor too little. Too much aid 
renders the pupil indolent and indifferent, and 
his mind acquires neither activity ror self-reli- 
ance ; too little, discourages and disgusts him 
with all study, and, insomuch as it is apparently 
the result of a less amiable feeling on the part of 
the teacher, is much the worse extreme of the 
two. Mr. Page hgs some exceilent remarks on 
both of these faults, and then points out **The 
More Excellent Way.’’ We would especially 
recommend to teachers the chapter on personal 
habits. They deserve far more attention than 
many excellent people ate willing to allow. 
Manners are most important to all who have 
much intercourse with men. The purest act of 
kindness loses half its value when done in an un- 
gracious way; and the man of a warm heart 
and benevolent feelings may greatly weaken if 
not destroy his influence by rough and forbid- 
ding manners and a vulgar exterior. This is 
especially the case with children. How impor- 
portant then, that the teacher should have refined 
manners aud correct habits—that he should be 
neat in his person, and kind and courteous in all 
his intercourse with his pupils. 

The theory of teaching has been more fre- 
quently treated in books designed to aid teach- 
ers, than the practice of the att, and we shall 
impatiently look forward to the publication of 
the work on the ‘Details of Teaching’? which 
Mr. Page promises in his Preface. 

N. H. M. 








OBITUARY. 
MISS MARY ANN WILLARD. 


Died in Worcester, suddenly, Miss Mary Ann 
Willard, aged 26, eldest daughter of Hon. Sid- 
ney Willard, of Cambridge. The unexpected 
intelligence of the death of this young lady, has 
spread deep gloom among her numerous friends. 
She was distinguished for her moral worth and 
intellectual attainments. Her disposition was 
mild and amiable, and one of enlarged benevo- 
lence. Her philanthrepie spirit led her to a 
careful study of those plans which have been 
proposed for the elevation and progress of the 
human family ; and the same spirit evinced it- 
self in her daily life, all in her society feeling 
themselves in the presence of a gentle and be- 
nignant friend. By her natural vigor of intel- 
lect, together with the discipline and knowledge 
affurded by the best opportunities of education, 
her mind became enriched with a variety of 
solid and ornamental Jearning. Her prominent 
intellectual trait was clearness of understand- 
ing. What was particularly noticable, was that 
notwithstanding her mental superiority, she 
never manifested the least pretension or desire 


pacity of teacher she was faithful, and won the 
affections of her pupils; and the committee of 
the High School at Worcester, where she had 
been for a little Jess than a year, have expressed 
their sorrow at the loss they have sustained.— 
Deep as this affliction must be to her relatives, 
they will find a solace in the consideration of 
the christiam graces which always adorngl her 
life, and of the sweet composure with which 
her Spirit passed from earth; while all who 
knew her, will, as long as memory shall recall 
her, delight in the contemplation of her excel- 
lencies, and feel the potent influence of her no- 
ble example. Happy is it to leave behind us a 
character which those who know us will dwell 
upon with pleasure and profit long after our 
spirit has returned to its God.’ 








SECULAR SUMMARY, 








From EnGuanp. The Steamship Cambria 
arrived at this port, on Wednesday evening, in 
fourteen days from Liverpool. 

The news of most importance is that the crops in 
England and on the Continent are promising. Bread 
stuffs have declined in price. ‘Transactions in cot- 
ton are more active. Money is less abundant. 
The Elections are going on with great earnestness. 
Thus far it is thought that the Ministerial cause has 
gained. 

The news from the Continent is not important. 


DartmoutH Coppece. The annual Com- 
mencement at this College was held on the 29th ult. 
The graduating class consisted of forty-seven mem- 
bers. The degree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. 
Isaac Robinson of Stoddard N, H. A large Fresh- 
man class has entered. The anniversaries of the 
several literary Societies of the College occurred on 
Wednesday the 28th. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that of the class of 
1797, which numbered thirty, one half the number 
still survives, after the lapse of half a century. 
Seven of the survivors were present at the late 
Commencement. 


Amuerst CoLtteGe. The public exercises, of 
commencement week at this College, began on 
‘Tuesday evening. 

We quote the following statements from the 
Salem Gazette. 


The exercises in Declamation for prizes were on 
Tuesday evening, and were very creditable to the 
performers. On Wedoesday afternoon, Charles 
Sumner, Esq., of Boston, addressed the Literary 
Societies of the College, in a most admirable dis- 
course, upon ‘*Fame and Glory. Rev. Mr. Leavitt, 
of Providence, addressed the Alumni, at a later 
hour of the same afternoon; and in the evening, 
Rev. Dr. Adams, of New York city, addressed a 
society, which is principally sustuined by those 
students who are anticipating the pastoral office or 
the missionary work in particular. ‘The performan- 
ces evinced great ability and an excellent spirit. 

The exercises of the graduating class were om 
Thursday, commencing at9 o’clock, A. M. Six- 
teen young gentlemen, comprising all but two or 
three of the class, took part in the exercises. It is 
but moderate justice to say, that they acquitted 
themselves satisfactorily and honorably. ‘The elo- 
cution was very good, and the style of composition 
chaste and manly. It would be somewhat invidi- 
ous, perhaps, to be more particular. A large as- 
sembly retired with those feelings, which spontane- 
ously inspire the hearty resolution to come again, if 
the opportunity be afforded. 

Very appropriate notice was taken of the death of 
Prof. Fiske, while absent for the recovery of his 
health. He was one of the earliest and most valu- 
ble of the officers. His loss is a heavy calamity to 
the College. 

It may be added, that the new class will probably 
be about fifty. ‘The ne-v building for a cabinet of 
minerals, and for an Astronomical Observatory, is 
considerably advanced. 


Extincrion or EnGtisH axp AMERICAN 
Presupices. Under this head the Montreal 


Weekly Pilot quotes severs! passages from the 
London Daily Vews, and says: ‘*We sincerely 


trust that the friendly relations which now so happily 
exist between these two great nations may never 
again be interrupted :’’— 

‘To this sentiment we cordially and heartily re- 
spond. ‘The following are portions of the extracts 
referred to. 


«If ever there was a time when Englishmen should 
make up their minds at last to live on terms of cour- 
tesy and amity with the men of the same blood and 
tongue, who inhabit the other side of the Atlantic, 
the present is that time. A state of things has at 
length been attained in the new continent, which 
has obliterated all the old causes of jealousy. ‘To 
the settlement of the north-eastern frontier on the 
Maine, has succeeded the settlement of the Oregon. 
‘*Jadependent of the removal of territorial difler- 
ences, that great arrangement has just been conclud~ 
ed by which the soil of America, ploughed by the 
descendants of Englishmen, is made to afford food 
for the dense population of the mother country, 
besides in more productive arts than agriculture, 
those arts supplying the more precious and costly 
retarn. At such u time, when ee and large inter- 
course between the two hemispheres is established, 
it becomes a matter of the first consideration for 
those who guide and supply public opinion, whether 
the mutual sentiments of the people of both countries 
shall continue to be of the old, inveterate, and class 
kind—whether they shall consist of that contempt 
of aristocrat and democrat for each other, and of 
those tory prejudices first sowed on this side of the 
Atlantic, and which antagonist prejudices have pro- 
duced a corresponding crop of haired and deprecia- 
tion on the other. 

«‘We cannot but think that the time has come for 
burying such sentiments as these. Wherever they 
are kept up, they seem to be so more from habit and 
traditional petulence, than from any fresh or genuine 
impulse of feeling.’” 


Increase or New Yorx. A comparison of 
New York as it is, with what it was twenty years 
ago, exhibits, in a very striking manner, the rapid 

rowth of the young Empress of the West. The 
following statistics are given in a morning paper, 
and are doubtless correct enough in the mnain, though 
the population (for instance) may be somewhat 
overrated :— 


1827. 1847. Increase 
Population, 171,220 392,000 220,880 
Imports, 37,783,147 70,269,792 32,486,645 
Duties rec’d. 11,178,139 17,300,697 6,122,558 
Exports, 22,309,362 37,493,483 15,184,121 
Registered ton- 
nage, 128,702 260,896 132,194 
Licensed do, 132,443 311,626 173,183 
Banks 16,1000,000 24,011,760 7,911,760 
Insur. Co’s., 17,450,000 15,886,700 * 
Other Corp’s., 4,800,000 18,465,820 13,665,428 


Value arrivals by 
Hudson river, 4,180,000 51,105,256 469,25,256. 


he year 1827 was the great year of expansion 
and speculation in insurance stocks, when Jacob 
Barker and Henry Eckford flourished and fell. 
Hence the decrease in that single item. The im- 
ports and exports are for 1846. The increase un- 
der the head ‘‘Arrivals by Hudson river,’’ is wor- 
thy of notice. The Erie Canal was first opened in 
1827. That is the reason. 





* * Decrease, 1,563,300. 


GrowTu or MassACHUSETTSs. In 1790, the 
whole personal property of the State of Massachu- 
setts was estimated at $44,024,347. In 1809 it 
had increased to $97,949,616. In 1830 it was 
$205,856,422, and in 1840 it amounted to 299,- . 
880,338. The average in 1840, was $405 50 to 
each resident of the State, the number of inhabitants 
being more than 700,000, and in 1847, it will 
amount to about $3,884,000. From these facts it 
appears that wealth increases in Massachusetts 
three times faster than the population. Were the 
whole property of the Staite divided, every family 
consisting of five would have an estate 
worth $2,032. But the cost of living has kept pace 
with the increase, for the average surplus over con- 
sumption is only about $10 per-head. 


Viotarion or THE License Law. Judge 
Merrick yesterday sentenced John Morrigan, (con- 
victed, on two indictments, for violating the license 
laws,) to pay a fine of $190,—and if the fine is not 








of display. She had an excellent judgment, 


id within one day, then four months imprisonment 
in the House of Correction. 


following items of news are by the Steamer Fashion, 
from Vera Cruz, August 2d. 


Gen. Scott was at Puebla on the 30th of July, 
when there was strong probability of an immediate 
advance on the capital. 

Gen. Valencia had arrived at the capital with 
four thousand troops. 

Gen. Pierce arrived at Perote after an action 
with the guerillas, near the National “Bridge. 


The courier of the British legation arrived at 
Vera Cruz on the 31st, with correspondence from 
the capital of the 29th, and from Puebla to the 30th. 


Mr. Kendall represents the chances of peace in 
an unfavorable light. He says Scott will march 
immediately on the arrival of Pierce—certainly in 
the first week in August—and it is more than prob- 


Mexico. 

Other letters to the Picayune represent the chance 
of peace in a more favorable light, and think that 
the resistance to our advance will bealmost nominal. 


Congress had referred Mr. Buchanan’s letter back 
to the Executive, and thrown on him the responsi- 
bilities of the war. ‘The peace party at the capital 
was strong and increasing. They have no faith in 
their generals. 


Licut House on Conasser Rocxs. Oar 
readers are aware that an appropriation was granted 
at the last session of Congress for commencing the 
work of erecting a light house on Minot’s Ledge, or 
the outer rocks connected with that dangerous ledge 
which runs into the bay from Cohasset, and known 
as Cohasset Rocks. ‘I'his must be glad news to the 
navigators of Massachusetts Bay. We learn that a 
plan for this light house has already been adopted 
by the Topographical Bureau at Washington. It is 
to be placed on piles firmly fixed into the solid rock. 
These piles are to. be ponderous bars of wrought 
iron, nine in number, each thirty feet long, and six- 
teen inches in diameter. On the top of these piles, 
which, of course, incline toward a common centre, 
an iron platform is to be secured, on which will be 
erected an iron dwelling house of small proportions 
for the keeper. Above the house, or cage, will be 
fixed the iron lantern, containing a light of great 
power, to give warning to the anxious mariner, to 
avoid Cohasset rocks. Mr. Alger, of South Boston, 
has already commenced work upon-the iron piles, 
and we learn that Mr. Savage, so well known for 
his successful completion of the}Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, has undertaken the arduous and disagreeable 
task of preparing the rock, and drilling holes five 
feet in depth to receive the piles. This will be a 
work of time and great labor, as the workmen can 
continue their task no longer than three hours a day, 
and only when the weather is particularly favora- 
ble—but if Mr. Savage has undertaken it he will ac- 
complish it. (Journal. 








{G NOTICE. The gentleman who borrowed the 
Eighth Volume of Wesley’s Works, from the Office of 
the Christian Register, is requested to return it. 





The same request is made respecting the First 
Volume of The “‘ Modern Traveller.” 


{tj The same request is also made respecting the 
First “Volume of ‘*Tucker’s Light of Nature.” 


{tg WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION.— 
There will be a meeting at Templeton on Monday, 
Aug. 23d, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

HENRY F. BOND, Scribe. 


§G- The Ladies of East Needham, constituting a So- 
cial Benevolent Society, feeling that they have not suffi- 
cient calls upon their time, within the limits of their 
own town, desire to do something to relieve the desti- 
tate of the City. If apy Societies or individuals will 
furnish them with cloth—or work—in any shape, they 
will consider it a favor, and be prompt in attendiag to 
it. All bnnadles may be sent to the store of S. G. 
SIMPKINS, 96 Washington street, directed to the 
subscriber. 

CAROLINE W. H. DALL, Cor. Sec’ry. 
E. Needham, Aug 2, 1847. 3wis aug7 











§GAUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF UNITA- 
RIANS. The next Convention will be held in Salem, 
to commence on Tuesday, Oct 19. The undersigned, 
appointed at the last Convention to make the necessa- 
ry arrangements for the next, give this early notice to 
the Churches of our denomination, and would urge them 
to accept the kind invitation which has been ‘tendered 
them by our brethren of Salem. 
Samu. Oscoon, 
Atoszo Hirt, Committee 
James F. CLARKE, of 
ALBERT FEARING, Arrangements. 
Henry P. Farrsanks, 

jy24 











MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 16th inst, by Rev. Mr Lothrop, Mr 
Francis Kendall to Miss Margaret V., daughter of John 
Hathaway. 

34th inst, by Rev. Mr Higgins, Mr William H. 
Gammon to Miss Caroline MacKea. 

In East Boston, by Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr John W. 
Glesson, of Andover, to Miss Ellen H. Clapp, of Bos 

ton. 

In East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr Perkins, Mr Ed- 
ward L. Gray, of Gloucester, to Miss Maria Fifield, of 
Fryeburg, Me. 

n Hingham, Rev. Silas Ripley, of Foxboro’, to Miss 
Mary F. Wilder, of H. 

In Beverly, 15th inst., by Rev. Ira Washburn, Mr 
Benjamin E. Ludden to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of 
late Capt. Zebulon Woodberry, 2d, both of Beverly. 

In Danvers, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. J. Priace, 
Mr George R. Carlton, of the Danvers Courier, to Miss 
Mehitable, daughter of Mr Amos Osborn. 

In Lawrence, Mr Milton B. Barney of Lowell, to 
Miss Sarah Davis of Methuen. 

In Newbury, 18th inst, by Rev. D. K. Lee, of Sa- 
lem, Mr John A. Hoxie of Roxbury, to Miss Elizabeth 

Curson of Newbury. 

In Southbord®, Aug. 15, Mr William G. Emerson to 
Miss Levina H. Fay. 

In Stonington, Ct., 12th inst, Ambrose Snow, of | 
Thomaston, to Mrs Sarah Scholfield, of Cambridgeport. 
In New York, 15th inst, by Rev. Mr Sommers, Mr 
Henry Grant to Miss Sarah B. Webster, both of Sa- 


lem. 











DEATHS. 





In this city, 14th inst, suddenly, of cholera, Mrs Eliza- 
beth Danforth, formerly of Meredith, N. H., 48. 

10th inst, Susan Jane, youngest child of A. R. Hol- 
den, 144 months. 

In Charlestown, 16th inst, Norman, son of Silas and 
Sarah M. Kinsley, 154 mos. 

On Saturday evening, August 14, Frederick, only 
son of John F. and Mary E. Holbrook, aged 1 year 10 
months, 

In Dorchester 16th inst, Mrs. Ruth Swan, wife of 
Reuben Swan, 61. 

In Brighton, on Thursday, Aug.12, Benjamin French, 
Secretary of the Boylston Insurance Co., about 25. 

In Westboro’, Aug. 15, Sumner Hudson, Esq., of 
this city, 56. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., on Friday morning, Aug. 13, 
a daughter of Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, 14 mos. 

















Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 
df Ygew undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company for Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive projosals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
Perfect Security, ee from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years standing. , 
 sessegn may be paid quarterly, Ralf yearly, or an- 
nually. 
When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 3 
he insured participate aT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casu. 
No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 
Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jacxsonx, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M.D. : 
Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML, PAGE, for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 





O. 171 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—Price 123 
cents. 

1. The Heirs of the Stuarts. 
2. The Life of St. Francis. 
8. On the Potato Failure. 

4. Interior of Australia. 
5. The Sand Hillers. 
6. Bear-Hunting in California. 
vi The Use of y- 
8. The Garden of the Glaciers. 
9. The Armeovian Leper. 

10. Dr. Chalmers. 

11. The Confiscation in Ireland. 

12. American Army in Mexico, &c., &c. 


which was current last week was incorrect. The 


able that the hardest fight yet will be at the city of 


UST PUBLISHED, ‘‘A simple method of keep- 
J ing haoke.by double entry, without the formula or 
trouble of the Journal, adapted to the most extensive 
wholesale or the smallest retail business ;” by a a 

2d Edition, ( ) 


N. Comer, Accoun Boston. 
price 624 cents. Books 30 cts per set. — 
The unprecedented demand for this work, is its best 
dati ds of 200 mercantile firms in 





the city of Boston having adopted the method, in the 
short space of one cukaned ita first publication, Nu- 
merous testimonials of its excellence have been re- 
ceived from Merchants, Clerks, Professors, ‘Teachers, 
and the Press. Professor Tatlock, of Williams ce: 
Mass., says, ‘1 am glad that you have made the 

ject so simple and so plain. I think it we = 8 
rior to any other work on the subject.” E. B. Whit- 
man, Principal of the ins School, Cambridge, 
“You have been signally successful in making plain to 
the comprehension of the pupil every difficult principle 
of the science.”” John D.'Philbrick, Teacher of the May- 
hew School, Boston, says, ‘It is evidently a well digest- 
ed, practical treatise, and an one as might be ex- 
pected from an able, practical accountant.” Isaac F. 
Shepard, Teacher of the Otis School and Editor of the 
Boston Bee, says, ‘*We believe it to be the best system 
we ever saw.” It is a concise, accurate, and time- 
saving plan, commending itself to the general use of 
mercantile men.”’— Boston Atlas. ‘‘The volume should 
be in the store of every business man.”’—Boston Courier. 
“The most concise, common-sense treatise upon double- 
entry that we have ever seen.’’— Boston Traveller. 

For sale by the Booksellers generally, and at CO- 
MER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, NO. 
17 STATE STREET, BOSTON. This establishment 
is open day and evening for instruction in Writing, 
a and the other requirements of a Mer- 
chant’s Clerk, upon a system of actual practice. Stu- 
dents are aided in procuring suitable employment. The 
NAVIGATION department is under the immediate 
charge of a Professor of Nautical Science in the United 
States Navy. aug21 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO 
. WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 uf 
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ESTFORD ACADEMY. The next term of 

this School will commence, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
under the charge of WILLIAM CUSHING. 
Westford, Aug. 14, 1847. 3t 





ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FENELON, with a Memoir of His Life by Mrs. 
Follea, 5th edit.on; with an introductory chapter by 
W. E. Channiog, DD., and a likeness of Fenelon from 
the original picture by Vivian. Published and for sale 
in plain and extra bindings at SIMPKINS’S Book an.l 
Stationery Store, 94 Washington street augl4 
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- 170 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—124 cents. 
. Prescott’s Peru. 

Merle Daubigne’s Protec:or. 

The Horrors of Transportation. 

Viscountess Sundon, 

The ancient World; Sketches of Creation. 

. Lord Castlereagh’s Journeys to Damascus. 

. The Empress Maria Louisa. 

. The Dog of Alcitiades. 

. An Old Fashioned Garden, &c., &c. 

Published once a week, by E. LITTELL & CO., 165 
Tremont street. augl4 
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HE PLAYMATE, A Purrasant CoMPANION 

ror Spare Hours. A New Illustrated Peri- 
odical, expressly intefided for the agg Comprising 
Original ‘Tales, Stories, and Ballads, Fables, Histori- 
cl Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, and Readings in 
Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. 

CONTENTS OF PART I. 
To be issued early in August. 

The Playmate’s Address, by the Editor. With a 
picture by Edward Wehnert. 
Traditional Ballads. Edited by Felix Summerly. 
Valentine and Ursine. With two Pictures by Henry 
Warren. 
The Hermit: a Tale. 
tist. 
The Three Sunbeams, by R. H. Horne. 
Pictures by E. Duncan. 

The Natural History of Birds, by Charlotte Smith. 
With ao Illustration. 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle, by A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With Four Pic- 
tures by E. H. Wehnert. , 

The Month of May, by Mary Roberts. With a 
Large Etching by John Absolon. 

The following Parts will contain 

Articles by Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly, Mrs. 8S. 
C. Hall, John Edward ‘Taylor, Meta Taylor, R. H. 
Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose Merton, Mrs. 
Harriet Myrtle, Charles Roner, Mary Roberts, Berthold 
Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James Whit- 
tle, and the Editor. 

Pictures of ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,”’ by Mulready ; 
“The Moscipula and Robinetta” of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; **The Church-Stile” of Sir Augustus Callcott; 
and others from Original Drawings by Redgrove, 
Townsend, Elmore, Absolon, Goodall, Pickersgill, 
Wenhert, &c., &c. 
Tue PLayYMATE will be published on the first of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes 
forty pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance. 
*,* A tiberal discount to agents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pus tisHeErRs. 


111 Washington street. 
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Illustrated by a Dresden Ar- 
With Two 
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J 
Hor Se et! AND PHYSIOLOGY. This work 
of 340 pages by Calvin Cutter, M. D., has passed 
through seven editions of 3000 copies each in less than 
two years. It is used in most of the Academies and 
select schools of New England and New York. It em- 
braces 1, Anatomy with 200 engravings. 2, Physiolo- 
3, The laws of health. 4, The g t of 

















JEFFREY R, BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 
porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choiee selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, aed iT 
JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 
—ALsSo— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


Orders for manofacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ricu. 

Designs may be selected from a number of new 
and beautifal ings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work uanship. 

Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger aad Ear Rings, etc. 

Watches pro orig nd the direction of an experi- 
enced workman ‘ope: 

Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


— NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 
8mis opposite State street. 

. EVANS’ 

VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, 


—aND— 


Water Filterers; 
JOHNSON’S 
PATENT CREAM FREEZERS; 


SUPERIOR 


MEAT SAFES; 


BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC 


SHOWER BATHS; 


EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 


Sitting Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, 
Fancy Water Kettles, Toilet Pails, §c. §c. 
Together with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 
partment, at 
WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 

83 & 85 CORNHILL, near Covert STREET. 

j is2m 
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AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 
C= for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 


tion of “ 
FINE WATCHES, 


their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva makers. 

—ALSO— 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 
as Cake Baskets, ‘Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 
SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 

of various patterns. 
FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

in full sets, complete, with Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 


COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
or without handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of all 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE 

of every description, including Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, in- 
ferior to none manufactured, and for sale with a fresh 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is3m- myl 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


O* per patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


EK. A. Chapman & Co, 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





OLUMBIAN HOTEL, Sarartoca Sprines, N. 
Y. (Temperance HovuSe.) The undersi 

has the pleasure of announcing to his friends and the 
public in general, that since the last season, he has had 
his house greatly improved inside and out, and an addi- 
tion made of some twenty-five large, airy, and well ven- 
tilated rooms, several of which are double rooms, very 
convenient for families; and the entire establishment, 
in external appearance and interior arrangements for 
comfort and convenience, is not surpassed by any house 
at the Springs. It will accommodate 100 or more per- 
sons. The su scriber returns his sincere thanks to his 
former patrons who lave kindly given him their patron- 
age for five years past, and he trusts now, with his great- 
ly increased and elegant accommodations, to continue to 
receive a liberal support from the public — lly .— 
The house will be conducted as usual on Temperance 
and religious principles, and the Proprietor pledges his 
best and personal efforts to make the Columbian a desi- 
rawle stopping-place for all that may favor him with 
their patronage. 
In consequence of the above improvements, this Ho- 
tel will not be open until the Ist day of Jane next. 

W. S. BALCH, Proprietor. 
N. B. Good accommodations for Horses and Car- 
riages are attached to the above premises. W.S. B. 
Saratoga Springs, May 12, 1847. 3mis jel2 











accidental diseases; as, the recovery of persons appa- 
rently drowned; the treatment of wounds, &c. It is 
used in the three State Normal Schools, the High 
Schools at Salem, Lowell, Worcester, Springfield, the 
Seminaries at South Hadley, East Hampton, Wilbra- 
ham, Pittsfield, Charlestown, Andover, Bradford, &c. 
Published by B. B. MUSSEY & CO., Boston. 
aug7 2wis 
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PROSPECTUS. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 
W' LL be published on the first of December, 1847, 

/ and continued on the first of March, June, and 
September. 
t will be devoted to the interests of no Party, or 
Class, but its conductors will endeavor to present an 
open and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ligion, and Humanity. 
The Review will be conducted by R. W. EMER- 
SON, THEODORE PARKER, and J. ELLIOT 
CABOT, assisted by several other gentlemen. 
Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the 
price of $3,00 a year, in advance. 
Communications, Subscriptions, &c., szould be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers, 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water Street, Boston. 

C. & W., have for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, 
ALDEN’S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. is4mos 
July 31, 1847. 





Dr. 8S. Stocking, Surgeon Dentist. 


BEN G in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufacturing and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the resait of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be able in future, to afford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the block vork, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. That will not only be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the ah and hps a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. This style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, and per- 
fect adaptation. The public may rest assured that the 
old used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
en fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore! if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer t = for which they 
were made, and do not _ pe-fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the profession, 


OPLE’S AND HOWITTS’ JOURNALS for 
uly, have just come to hand. The former con- 
tains engravings of Daniel O’Connell and Dr Chalmers 
and two others. The Howitts has six engravings, 
among which is one of Hans Christian Anderson, from 
painting by Carl Hartman. The writers in these 
numbers are the Howitts, Dr Bowring, Dr Carpenter, 
Barry Cornwall, Joseph Barker, Allen Conningham, 
Dr Beard, Charles Mackay and many others. 
Also, just received as above, a supply of the Howitts 
and People’s Journals for the current year, bound in 
cloth. Terms ¢$2,50 a year. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Agents for New England, 
111 Washington st. is3t jy24 





FRESCO PAINTING. 


A CARD. Mr, CHas. WENDTE respectfully in- 
forms his friends and the public, that he continues 
to paint in Fresco, walls of Churches im any manner 
desired, at prices so reasonable as to give additional 
inducement to societies to have their decorated 
Furthermore, he warrants his colors not to fade or rub off. 
He can refer costumers to work executed by him. All 
orders addressed to him at 21 Castle street, or to Mr. 
ray der Vea eaen Architect, Massachusetts 
° ton, wi romptl ded to. 
je26 ae 





Houses for Sale or To Let. 


‘OR Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
Cragie st., about three minutes walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every convenience 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&c. ‘They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every ten minutes. A 
large portion of the purchase money can remain for a 
long time. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken in 
exchange. 
For further particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT- 
LER, Esq., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH- 
ARDSON, on the premises. jy3 





RAWING CARDS. The New York Artist’s 
? Class Manual, a series in Drawing, for larg siype- 
es in Schools, containing lessons in the Human Figure, 
Elementary Foliage, &c. §c., by Edward Purcell, de- 
“= and Teacher of Drawing. 
j , aanhag SIMPKINS'S, 94 Washington st. 

y 





, acase of Vision into the 
UARDIAN SPIRITS, 9% = Ae of 


Spiritual World, 
H. Werner, with parallels from Emanuel Swedenborg, 
MN eee ty OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. _je19 





ies of Norton’s Evidences of the 


RCS AA inet FR 
NOR EVIDENCES, For $5,00. Just re- 
Genuineness of zhe Gospels, which will be sold at the 





such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves without pain by the 
use of Letheon, regulating, Sc. The public are invited 
to call and examine imens of work. 

OFFICE, NO. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy3l 6m 





New Ipswich Academy. 


EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Paincirat. 
HE Fall Term of eleven weeks will commence on 








Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, by E. 
LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont street. 


Wednesday, Aug. 25th. 
New Ipswich, N. Hi, Jaly Sth, 1847. Sw j24 


lo ice for the entire work in 3 vols CROS- 
BY § NICHOLS, 111 Washington st a” 
iel9 Stis3tos 





EVIEW OF THE REV DR. POND ON THE 
R FACTS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SWEDEN. 
BORG, by Wm B. Hayden, 6jc, published by OTIS 
CLAPP, 12 School st. : jy3 . 


R. DEWEY’S NEW VOL. OF DISCOURSES 
Discourses on the Nature of Religion and on Com- 





meree and Business, with some occasional Discourses, 
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TO T. L. H., SIX YEARS OLD, DURING A 
SICKNESS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy ; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 
I sit me duwn, and think 
Of all thy.winning ways: 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise- 


Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart in pain and weakness, 

Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 

That wipes thy quiet tears, = 
These, these are things that may demand 

Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had severe ones, 
I will not think of now ; 

And calmly ’midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow; 

But when thy fingers press 

And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness— 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah! first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father, too; 
My light, where’er I go, 
My bird, when prison bound, 
My hand in band companion—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 


To say ‘He has departed’— 

‘His voice’—‘this face’—‘is gone ;” 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

Yet teel we must bear on; 

Ah, I could not endure 

To whisper o: such wo, 
Unless I felt this sleep insure 

That it will not be so. 


Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping! 
This silence too the while— 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering as a smile: 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, * 
Like parting wings of cherabim, 
Who say, ‘We’ve finished here.” 





THE IDOL. 


«Whatever passes as a clond between 

The mental eye of faith, and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, and its hope less dear; 
This is our world, our idol though it bear 


Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air!”” 





= 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 


The Louisville Examiner has been lately es- 
tablished at the city of Louisville, Ky. A 
leading purpose of the paper is, by a candid and 
temperate, yet faithful and independent discus- 
sion in regard to slavery in that State, to 
awaken just sentiments on the subject among 
the people, and thus to influence public opinion 
and lead to a convention of the people, who 
shall determine on making Kentucky 4 free 
State. 

To show the sfirit of the paper and the ad- 
mirable temper with which it is conducted, we 
quote the following article from a late number. 
It appears to be a reply to various letters of ad- 
vice and inquiry, and is entitled :— 


THE ANSWER. 


We occupy a difficult position. One, coolly 
looking on, or sitting snugly in office or parlor, 
may exclaim,—‘*Oh, I could do this, or I should 
not do that—1 would say so, or I should not say 
so, I could easily avoid this difficulty, and use 
this advantage, and thus succeed.”’ Let him 
sry. He will soon know the reality of practice, 
and the folly of theory. He will quickly find 
that he has responsibilities to meet which stag- 
ger his courage, and duties to perform which 
more than test his best wisdom and highest pu- 


Tity. 

The truth is, a demand is made on poor mor- 
tality when called to high and difficult duty, 
which only the complete man can rightly fulfil. 
We can tolerate no slip in one in this p@ition. 
We look to see him armed in proof-mail. He 
must beara spotless shield. We all demand 
this, and nothing less will satisfy us. And if 
such a spirit could be found, if earth could pro- 
duce one such man, uniting the firmness of 
Luther with the love of Melancthon, exhibiting 
the pluck of the brave old Taylor, when he said, 
‘‘come and take me,’’ or when resting on the 
battle-field, he exclaimed, ‘‘we will feel their 
pulse in the morning,” combined with the lofty 
and unswerving purity and mildness of a Chan- 
ning or a Grimke, what a summons he would 
have, and how would the world meet and greet 
him! But where shall we find such a being? 
Who unites, here and now, these great quali- 
ties? Who can say, ‘‘! am ready for the sum- 
mons?’”’ 

Looking over a budget of letters, which the 
publication of our paper has called forth, (some 
of which came from the Carolinas and Georgia,) 
we have felt, more deeply than we can express, 
the immense difficulties we have to encounter, 
and the entire singleness of purpose, we must 

ss, or seek to possess, if we would do the 
uty set before us, faithfully. The most oppo- 
site views are suggested in them. Principles, 
as contradictory as may be, are pressed as the 
only principles which can gain our end, or give 
the need we seek. We have only to say, with 
the kindliest feeling, to one and all,—*We 
thank you deeply for your sympathy: we shall 
consider carefully your views; listen with re- 
Spect to all the suggestions made ; but, at the 
same time, we must consult our own conscience, 
and abide its decree.”” Can we do more? Would 
any just man have us do /ess ? 


Passing from these general considerations, let 
us notice, and answer, if we can, some of the 
criticisms and objections which are made to our 
course. 7 

1. It is said, we make concessions to slave- 
holders. Cuncessions! Wherein, and how? 
We shall be just tothem. But never do we 
mean to yield up for them, or for anybody else, 

rinciple, right. True, we declared we should, 
in all that we might do or Say, pay a proper re- 
gard to their prejudices, seek to ward off all 
perils which might beset them, weigh their in- 
terests, and be just, and violate no right in at. 
tempting to remove a wrong. But this we con- 
sider principle, right Christian principle, and we 
shall always endeavor to act upon it. Are we, 
therefore, called upon to wink at wrong, to 
cease proving to the qnick, error, to push cau- 
tion and silence to insincerity, to do justice, not 
ry what we say, but by what we do not say! 

ar from it. We are free, and we feel all the 
readier and stronger to battle every evil, and 
sin, and wrong, from acting on this princi- 
ple. 

2. It is objected, again, that we are apologists 
of Slavery. Strange, this! 1t is surely a mis- 
take.—We may deceive ourselves ; perhaps do ; 
but such a proposition or thought has not even 
crossed our mind. Apologists of Slavery! No 
freeman, North or Soath, should apologize to 
any human being for the assertion, in its broad- 
est form, of liberty of speech. No Southern 








—_— 


man should stand bareheaded before Suuthern 
men, and ask, as of superiors, whether h 
should discuss Slavery. The wrong and wretch- 
edness of the slave system are before us. We 
are discussing them. We shall continue to dis- 
cuss them fearlessly. But. we shall do itina 
way to gain the largest Southern audience ; to 
reach the greatest number of masters and non- 
slaveholders : and this, too, not upon grounds of 
expediency, but of principle, of that pg a 
which, while it yields nothing, is careful to give 
no just cause of offence or alarm, which con- 
ciliates, but never compromises. 

3. It is declared, besides, that we are op- 
posed to the Anti-Slavery movement. Not in 
any form or shape! Why, on this we rest all 
our hope. It is, as it has been, the true leaven 
of liberty. God teaches us, through history, 
and in all social movements, that even fanaticism 
in its worst form is made productive of good— 
does advance society, and elevate man. Who 
was the Ana-Baptist? A fanatic, yet he helped 
to gain liberty for Europe. Who the Puritan! 
A bigot, yet his bigotry enabled us to win our 
freedom. Be it, then, that the conduct of Anti- 
Slavery men has been full of errors, still we 
should not be blind to their virtues, or the good 
they have done. We should never assail the 
spirit-movers of reform. We, certainly, could 
not condemn the first full declarers of the rights 
of man, even by implication. We trust the day 
may never be, when we shall deny the debt of 
gratitude we owe them. 

Let it be borne in mind, (if it be we shall be 
saved some trouble, and much misapprehension, ) 
that we speak to and for Kentucky, and, as far 
as we can, to and for the South. This is our 
field. We know that those who occupy it, 
must plant themselves on the broad principle of 
right. We shall ¢ryto do so. But we must 
not quit this field, and if we have the strength 
to carry out our plan, nothing shall force us 
from it. We see in naked reality the trial posi- 
tion which we occupy. And we shudder at the 
responsibilities which it involves ; but we shall 
strive to forget these, to forget friendly cheer or 
hostile assault, to forget everything, as we ask, 
how shall we win freedom for Kentacky—and 
struggle with all the manhood God and Nature 
have given us, for the glorious consummation. 





THE MOTHER AND CHILD: OR, THE FIRE- 
FLY. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


On the evening of a hot sultry summer day, 
Maria, a poor widow, sat at the open window of 
her little chamber, and gazed out upon the neat 
orchard which surrounded her cotiage. The 
grass had been mown in the imorning, but the 
heat of the sun had soon dried it. She had al- 
ready gathered it into heaps, and the sweet 
smell of the hay now blew into the chamber as 
if to refresh and strengthen her after her labor. 
The glow of sunset was already fading upon the 
border of the clear and cloudless sky, and the 
moon shone calm and bright into the Jittle cham- 
ber, shadowing the square panes of the half open 
window, together with the grape vine which 
adorned it, upon the nicely sanded floor. Little 
Ferdinand, a boy of six years of age, stood 
leaning against the window frame ; his bloom- 
ing face and yellow locks, with a portion of his 
white ciean shirt sleeves and scarlet vest, were 
distinctly visible in the moonlight. 

The poor woman was sitting thus to rest 
herself, perhaps. But oppressive as had been 
the Jabor of the sultiy day, yet a heavier bur- 
den weighed upon her bosom, and rendered her 
forgetful of ber weariness. 

She had eaten but a spoonful or two of their 
supper, which consisted of bread and milk. 
Little Ferdinand was, also greatly disturbed, 
but did not speak, because he saw that his moth- 
er was so sorrowful, having observed that his 
mother, instead of eating, wept bitterly, he had 
laid aside his spoon, and the earthen dish stood 
upon the table almost as full as when served up. 
Maria was left a widow in the early part of 
the previeus spring. Her deceased husband, 
one of the worthiest men in the village, had, 
by industry andeconomy, saved a sum of money, 
sufficient to purchase the little cottage, with its 
neat meadow, though not entirely free from in- 
cumbrance. The industrious man had planted 
the green and cheerful field with young trees 
which already bore the finest fruit. He had 
chosen Maria for his wife, although she was a 
poor orphan, and her parents had been able to 
give her nothing more*than a good educatiun ; 
he had chosen her because she was known as 
the most pious, industrious and well-behaved 
maiden in the village. ‘They had lived happy 
together. But the typhus fever broke out in 
the village, and her husband died. Having 
nursed him with the greatest tenderness, she 
herself was attacked with it, sfter hisdeath, and 





he | thee. 


of the year, and what he paid off in money and 


in old Meyer’s own hand : 


to-day, (St. Martin’s day,) and he now owee 
me fifty crowns.’’ 


joy, embraced he: child, and exclaimed with 
delight— 





barely escaped with life. 
Her husband's sickness and her own had 


must even part with her little cottage. 


peasant in the counfry 
Meyer. The peasant, Who highly esteemed him 
on account of his fidelity and industry, had lent 
him three hundred crowns to purchase this 
cottage, with the ground belonging to it, upon 
the condition that he would pay off fifty crowns 
yearly, twenty-five in money and twenty-five in 
labor. Until the year that he was taken sick, 
her husband had faithfully performed his agree- 
ment, and the debt now amounted to but fifty 
crowns. Maria knew all this very well. 

Meyer now died of the same disease. The 
heirs, a son and daughrer-in-law, found the note 
for three hundred crowns among the papers of 
the deceased. They did not know a word about 
the affai:, as the old man had never spoken of 
it tothem. ‘The terrified woman assured them, 
calling Heaven to witness, that her deceased 
husband had paid off the whole except the fifty 
crowns. But all this was of no avail. The 
young peasant called her a shameless liar, and 
summoned her before a court of law. As she 
could not prove that anything had been paid, it 
was decided that the whole claim against her 
was valid. The heirs insisted upon payment, 
and as poor Maria had nothing but her cottage 
and grounds, this little property must now be 
sold. She had fallen upon her knees before the 
heirs, and had prayed them not to turn her out 
of doors; little Ferdinand wept with her—both 
wept, but all was in vain. The following morn- 
ing was appointed for the sale. She had heard 
this an hour before, just as she had finished her 
day’s work. A neighbor had called out over 
the hedge and told it to her. 

It was for this reason that she sat so sorrowful 
by the open window, glancing now upward to 
the clear sky, now upon Ferdinand, and then 
gazing steadily upon the floor. ‘There was a 
sad silence. 

‘*Alas!’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I have to-day, 
then, raked the hay from the orchard for the last 
time. The early ror plums which I picked 
this morning for Ferdinand, are the last fruit 
which the poor boy will eat from the trees 
which his father planted for him. Yes,-this may 
be the last night we may spend beneath this 
roof. By this time to-morrow, this cottage 
will be another’s property, and who can say but 
we shall be turned out at once. Heaven alone 
knows where we shall find a shelter to-morrow. 
Perhaps under the open heaven!” She began 
to sob violently. 

Little Ferdinand, who until now had not 
moved, came forward, and weeping, said— 

**Mother, do not cry so bitterly, or else 1 can- 
not talk to you. Do you not know what father 
said, as he died there on that bed? ‘Do not 
weep so,° he said, ‘God is a father to the poor 
widows and orphans. Call upon him in thy dis- 
tress, and he will aid thee.’ ‘his is what he 
said, and is it not true then?” 

" ‘es dear child,” said the mother, ‘‘it is 














true. 
**Well,”’ said the boy, ‘‘why do you weep so 
long then Pray to God, and he will help 


“Good child, thou art right! ” said his moth- 
er; and ber tears flowed less bitterly, and com- 
fort was mingled with her sorrow. She folded 
her arms, and raised her moist eyes towards 
Heaven, and Ferdinand folded his’ hands also 
and looked upward, and the bright moon shone 
upon mother and child. 

And the mother began to pray, und the boy 
repeated every word after her. 

‘Great Father in Heaven,” she said, ‘look 
down upon a poor mother and her child—a poor 





thrown them much behind hand; but now she | 
Her de- 


ceased husband had long labored for the richest | 
aman by the name of | 


widow and a poor orphan raise their eyes to 
We are in great need, and have no lony- 
er any refuge upon the earth. But thou art 
rich in mercy. Thou hast thyself said, ‘Call 
upon me in the day of thy trouble, and I will de- 
liver thee.’ Oh, to thee we pray. Thrust us 
not forth from this dwelling—take not from a 
poor orphan, his only little inheritance. Or, if 
in thy mysterious but stil) most wise and benev- 
olent purposes, thou hast otherwise decreed, 
prepare us for a resting place upon the wide, vast 
earth. Oh, pour this consolation into our hearts, 
lest they break as we wander forth, and from 
yonder hil! turn to look for the last time upon 
our house! ” : 

Sobs interrupted her ; weeping, she gazed to- 
wards Heaven, and was silent. The boy, who 
yet stood with folded hands, suddenly exc aimed, 
with outstretched finger— 

‘Mother, look ! what is that? Yonder moves 
alight. Yonder flies a little star. Look, there 
it hurries by the window!—Oh, see, now It 
how beautiful it shines! 


comes in! How bright, tifa ; 
Look, only look! it has a greenish light. Itis 
almost as beautiful as the evening star. Now 


it moves along the ceiling. That is wonder- 
ful!” wg Let ee 

“It is a fire fly, dear Ferdinand, said his 
mother. ‘In the day time it is a small unsight- 
ly insect, but in the night it gives out a most 
beautiful light.” aa 

‘May I catch it?” said the boy. ‘Will it 
not hurt me, and will not the light burn met 

«Tt will not burn thee,” said the mother and 
she laughed, while the tears streamed down her 
cheeks. ct 

‘Catch it and examine it closer, it is one of 
the wonders of God’s almighty power.”’ 

The boy, entirely forgetful of his sorrow, at 
once tried to catch the sparkling fire-fly, now 
on the floor, now under the table, now under 
the chair. 

‘Ah me, what a pity!’’ said the boy, for as 
he stretched out his hand to catch the bright 
insect, it flew behind the great chest that stood 
against the wall. He looked under the chest. 

‘*] see it plainly enough,”’ he said ; “there it 
is close against the wall; and the white wall 
and the floor, and every bit of dust near it shines 
as if the moon shone upon it; but I cannot 
reach it ; my arm is not long enough.”’ ; 

‘‘flave patience,” said the muther, ‘ it will 
soon come out again.”’ 

The boy waited a little while, and then came 
to his mother and said, with a soft imploring 
voice— 

“Mother, do get it out for me, or move the 
chest a little from the wall, and I can easily 
catch it.’ 

The mother rose, moved the chest from the 
wall, and the boy took the quiet fire-fly, ex- 
amined it in the hollow of his little hand, and 
was delighted with it. 

But his mother’s attention was attracted by a 
different object. As she moved the chest, some- 
thing which bad stuck between it and the wall, 
fell upon the floor. She uttered a loud cry as 
she picked it up. 

“Ah,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘nuw all ou: trouble 
is over. This is last year’s account book, 
which I have so long looked for in vain. 1 
thought it had been destroyed as of no value, by 
strangers, perhaps, while I lay senseless during 
my iliness. Now it can be shown that thy 
father paid the money that they demand of us. 
Who would have thought that the account book > 
stuck behind the great chest which we took with 
the cottage, and which has not been moved since 
we bought it?”’ e 

She at once lighted a lamp, turned over the 
leaves of the account, while tears of joy sparkled 
in her eyes. Everything was correctly put 
down—the sum which her deceased husband 
owed of three hundred crowns at the beginning 


work. Below stood the following lines, written 


‘*T have settled accounts with James Bloom 
The mother struck her hands together with 


“Oh, Ferdinand, give thanks to God, for we 
now need not leave home; now we can remain 
in our cottage.”” 

‘* And 1 was the cause, was | not, mother? ’’ 
said the little fellow. ‘If 1 had not begged 
you to move the chest, you never would have 
found the book. It might have laid there a 
hundred years.’’ 

The mother stood for a while in silent aston- 
ishment, and then ssid— 

** Oh! my child, it was God’s doings. I feel 
a thrill of awe and reverence when I reflect up- 
on it. Look! as we both prayed and wept, 
there came the sparkling fire-fly, and pointed 
out the spot where this book was concealed.— 
Yes, truly! God’s hand is in all things how- 
ever trifling. Nothing comes by chance. Even 
the hairs of our head are numbered; not one of 
them falls to the ground without his knowledge. 

emember this for thy life leng, and put thy 
trust in him, especially in time of need. It is 
easy for him to aid and to save. He does not 
need to send ashining angel to us. He can 
send help by a winged insect! ”’ 

The mother could not sleep that night for joy. 
Soon after break of day, she took her way to 
the judge, who at once sent for the heir. He 
came. He acknowledged the writing as genu- 
ine, and was much ashamed of having slandered 
the woman before the court, and having called 
hera liar. The judge declared he owed her 
some recompense for the shame and great sor- 
row which he had caused her. The man was 
not unwilling to make atonement for his injus- 
tice. 

But when the poor woman had related the 
whole account of her evening prayer, and the 
appearance of the fire-fly, the judge said— 

** That is the finger of God; he has visibly 
helped you! 

Young Meyer, however, was much moved, 
and said with tears in his eyes— 

‘* Yes, it is so. God is the father of the 
widow and the fatherless ; and their avenger, 
also, Pardon me for harshness towards you; I 
release you from the payment of the fifty crowns, 
and if you are at any time in need, come to me, 
and I will assist you. I now see clearly that 
those who trust in God he will never forsake— 
and that confidence in him is safer dependence 
than great riches. And if [ ever come to want, 
or if my wife should be a widow and my chil- 
dren orphans, may he help us, also, as he has 
ms you.”’ 

"rust always thus in him, and be as upright 
as this poor widow, and help will not be want- 
ing to you in time of need. 





[From the Religious Recorder. ] 
A SPLENDID VICTORY. 


The words standing at the head of these lines 
will be observed perhaps by one thousand eyes 
that krow but too well how to weep, and how 
much the cost of a single tear—eyes which beam 
responsive to the throb of half as many hearts 
the place of a thousand varied emotions, which 
like the inhabitants of a vast inn are perpetually 
coming and going. Not an eye that sees this 
note but has seen much of the boast and herald- 
ry of war; and so artfully are these ‘ Splendid 
victories ’’ (!) set forth that the nation’s mind 
is rapidly becoming poisoned. One almost hears 
the shoutings of the captains—the rattle of 
arms, and the notes of martial music—one al- 
most sees the waving of plumes, the sheen of 
the spear, and the sabre’s flash, forgetting that 
this is literally but the whiting toa sepulchre 
more hideously large, than any for which the 
judgments of heaven, or the malice of hell has 
given occasion. 

Sit with me one moment, my dear reader, and 
Jet us ask ourselves of what consists a ‘* splen- 
did victory?’’ There are five hundred wives 
each having a husband to love them. One year 
ago to-day they were toiling for those that God 
had given them, and at night they brought 
home the fruit of their toil, and made glad each 
dependant one around them, while each thought, 
Fat least, a prayer of gratitude to God that he 
had given them so great a blessing, in a hos- 
band so good, and a father so kind. Then there 
area thousand children ; they are young, "tis true 
but they have tears, and | always love whatever 
has tears. I would Jove the vulture and the 


battle begins, goes on, 








wild tiger, if I could but sometimes see them 





weep. There is to be a battle, and in order to 
make the victory ‘‘ splendid ’’ there must be a 
slaughter of fall five hundred men, and these, 
too, are to be furnished by the aforementioned 
wives and children that know how to weep—and 
will know still better after the victory. The 
is ended, and there is « 
splendid victory ; five hundred men lie torn _by 
cannon shot, food for the raven and carrion kite. 


We have a bad way of thinking and of using | viz 


temps ; we are apt to think of the soldier that 
he is a man to be killed at splendid victories, and 
scarcely think that he has, or can have kindred 
alliances ; but we should always remember that 
every soldier is father, brother, son or husband 
to some one. And the gazetteer makes this 
mistake—he reporis, the loss on our side, one 
hundred men, that of the enemy four hundred : ’’ 
but I would say, we succeeded in killing so 
many brothers, sons, &c., though these terms, 
husband, brother and son, might abate a little 
the splendor of the victory. 

ar, my dear reader, is the greatest foe to 
human progress, to human happiness, and to 
human life, that has ever sro the pathway 
of man, and yet he is heralded, at every step he 
takes, ‘*‘ splendid victory,’ ‘‘ great triumph,” 
‘* glorious news.’’ Alas! in whata world we 
live. S. M, Rice. 


—_—_— 


The following letter may be very appropriate- 
ly connected with the one above : 


An Arrecrine Lerrer, Lieut. Fletcher, of 
the Alton (lll.) volunteers, was among the 
killed at Buena Vista. He was a widower, and 
the father of a little girl,two years old. His 
remains, with others, were recently buried at 
Alton, and his little daughter, accompanied by 
her grand parents, attended the funeral. The 
night before the battle, Lieut. F. wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, which presents in a gratifying 
light his paternal affections : 


Camp Buena Vista, Mexico, Jan. 14th, 1847. 


Dear Colonel,—Tomorrow we expect to have 
an engagement with a superior Mexican force, 
and on the eve of the affair, 1 have believed it 
proper to address you a few lines. As you are 
well aware, the object nearest my heart is the 
welfare of my little child; and so far as I have 
been able, I have provided fur her. My wages, 
to the amount of two hundred and eighty dol- 
lars, are due me from the government; besides 
a small sum owing me, as well as the contents 
of my trunk, and the books and other articles | 
inay own, | have in a memorandum in my trunk, 
left to her, and placed the whoie in the charge 
of Capt. Baker, to be forwarded to you in case 
I should fall—all of which I doubt not you will 
most religiously see appropriated to het use, as 
may best seem fit and proper by you and mother. 

And now, with respect to the child. Should 
I fall, leave her entirely with you and your 
wife; but I have written to my brother, request- 
ing him to throw his brotherly protection over 
her; and if at any time, you think fit to send 
her to him, he will receive her as his own child 
and protect her as such. Should she remain 
with you, 1 wish that she should receive as good 
an education as the little means left her will af- 
ford ; and above all things, teach her that ¢ruth 
and virtue are to woman, what the soul is to the 
body—the life of its life. Teach her that to be 
just to all, in thought, ia word, in deed, is the 
true, the great aim of a good mind; and those 
who strive to accomplish that purpose, seldom 
fail to live at peace with the world, and accom- 
plish the ** Great Destiny” for which they are 
created. I would say a thousand things more 
about her, and my wishes for her, but that would 
be superfiuous, so I will revert to other subjects. 

-_ * * . . 


In death as in life, ever yours, 
E. F. Fretcuer. 


THE GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 


A very little girl who often read the Bible, 
gave proof that she understood her obligation 
to obey its precepts. One day she came to her 
mother, much pleased to show some fruit which 
had been given to her. The mother said the 
friend was very kind, and had given her a great 
many. Yes, said the child, very indeed ; and 
she gave me more than that, but [ have given 
some away. The mother inquired to whom 
she had given them; when she answered, I 
gave them to a girl who pushes me off the path, 
and makes faces at me. On being asked why 
she gave them to her, she replied, because [| 


thought it would make her know that I wish to| 


be kind to her, and she will not perhaps be rude 
and unkind to me again. Hew admirably did 
she then obey the command to overcome evil 
with good. 

A tear stood in the eye of little Charles, and 
he promised his mother to try and do so too. 


Will my little readers, under similar circum-| 


stances, ‘* go and do likewise.’’ [S. D. B. Reg. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUTH. 


A little boy in destitute cireumstances was 
put out as an apprentice to a mechanic. For 
some time he was the youngest apprentice, and 
of course had to go upon errands for the appren- 
tices, and not unfrequently to procure for them 
ardent spirits, of which all but himself partook, 
because, as they said, it did them good. ie, 
however, used none; and in consequence of it 
was often the subject of severe ridicule from the 
older apprentices, because as they said, he had 
not sufficient manhvod to drink rum.—And as 
they were revelling over their poison, he, under 
their insults and cruelty, often retired and vented 
his grief in tears. but now every one of the 
older apprentices, we are informed, is in a 
drunkard’s grave ; and this youngest apprentice, 
at whom they used to scoff, is sober and respect- 
able, and worth ahundred thousand dollars. In 
his employment are about one hundred men, who 
do not use ardent spirits; he is exertirg upon 
many thousands an influence in the highest de- 
gree salutary, which may be tranamitted by 
them to future generations. 





ANECDOTE OF THE GREAT HERO. 


We must confess, that we like well to see the 
character of our Washington, in the following 
method of its development, even as well as 
when saving the army of freedom from defeat, 
or guiding the council : 


‘*A British officer had been brought in from 
the river, a prisoner, and wounded. Some ac- 
cidental ctreumstance had attracted to him Gen- 
eral Washington's special notice, who had him 
placed under the best medical and surgical care 
the army could afford, and ordered him to be 
lodged at his own quarters. There, according 
to custom, a large party of officers had assem- 
bled in the evening, to sup with the commander- 
in-chief. When the meats and c'oth were re- 
moved, the unfailing nuts appeared, and the 
wine, a luxury seldom seen by American subal- 
terns, except at his ‘‘excellency’s’’ table, began 
to circulate. The General rose much before his 
usual hour, but, putting one of his aids-de-camp 
in his place, requested his friends to remain, 
adding in a gentle wne, ‘I have only to ask you 
to remember, in your sociality, that there is a 
wounded officer in the next room.’’ This in- 
junction had its effect for a short time ; but, .as 
the wine and punch passed around, the soldiers’ 
jest and mirth gradually broke forth, conversa- 
tion warmed inio argument, and, by-and-by, 
came a song. In the midst of all this, a side 
door opened, and some one entered in silence 
and on tiptoe. It was the General. Withouta 
word to any of the company, he passed silently 
along the table, with almost noiseless tread, to 
the opposite door, which he opened and closed 
after him as gently and cautiously as a nurse in 
the sick room of a tender and beloved patient. 
The song, the story, the merriment, died away 
at once. All were hushed. All felt the rebuke, 
and dropped off quietly, one by one, to their 
chambers or tents.’’? [Gulian C. Verplanck. 


icp NO. 258 WASHINGTON STREET <1 


HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


(9TH DOOR NORTHERLY FROM WINTER 8T.,) 
BOSTON, 
AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


Hoye on hand and are constantly receiving from man- 
ufacturers in Europe and America, a first rate as- 
sortment of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 


WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement,Lepines, of best 
Geneva manufacture, with Gold, Silver, and Enamelled 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all-of the finest quality, select- 
ed with care, and warranted. 

Silver Watches, as above, all kinds. 

Also, a large variety of Guld Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Seals, Keys, &c. 

ocr Particular attention paid to Watcn Repatnine, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladies: Table,Des- 
sert und Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of Enciisn STeRLine SILVER. 

Best Sheffield and Birmingham 


PLATED WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 
Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups; Bottle Stands; Toast Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Butter Knives; Ladles; Spoons; Lamps; 
Candlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; Nat Picks, 


- LAMPS. 


GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABR 
GIRANDOLES, CAN DLESTICKS, &c. 

Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, all 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut round 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 
dences. ‘ 

Lainp Glasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 

Bronzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 


Stonds, ete. 
COMMUNION WARE. 


Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia. 
BRITANNIA WARE, 


of best Sheffield and American manufacture. 
Best Plated German SiLver Spoons, Forks, Ladles,Fish 
Knives, &c. 
SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 


Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


Boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin- 
gle, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 

Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with and 
without Porks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, etc.— 
Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, 
in every variety; also, Timepieces, al] warranted for cor- 


rect time, 
BUPERIOR CUT GLASBS 


TABLE WARE, 


Rich and varieu patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bowls, Decanters, Goblets, etc. 
Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and general assortment of 


RICH FANCY GOODS, 


descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, ail 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Card Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 
Paper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 

Porcelain Transparencies; Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 

&c. * 

SILVER WARE, 

of every description. Pure Corn made to order, in a su- 
perior manner, upon warranty, under the subscribers’ iim- 
mediate direction. 

This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and best selected in the city, and obtained from sources 
that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon the 
most reasonable terms. Visitors yjN find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invitef to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


Harris & Stanwood, 
253 WASHINGTON STREET. 


je26 osit 


Romon 


FEMALE ICEAN ° 


“AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs 
| I'L her patients and the public generally that she may 
at all times be found at ber residence, 


NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 


Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 





j 





where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
jman frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
| THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY, . 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her long location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and coring, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
| many diseases which have bafiled the skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fully, and receive Mr answer by retura of 
mail. 

Mepicines forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. - 

Qg-Letrers must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 





S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &., 
_AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
NO. 10 RAILROAD BLOCK, 


Lincoln Street, 
(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 
a7 Call and see. © STORAGE. 
my 22 lisos6m 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


ees A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where may be found the ricnest and Best as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
gc., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 





ANTED—A House suitable for a Boarding and 
Day School for girls. It must be in a pleasant, 
healthy country village, on some railroad leading to Bos- 
ton, large enough to accommodate ten boarders, and in 
a neighborhood which will furnish at least ten day 
scholars. 
Address the Subscriber, at Lunenburg, Mass. 
je5 uf WM. CUSHING. 





HE WORDS OF CHRIST—From the New 

Testament. Divisions—The Messiah, The Teach- 

er, The Comforter, The Sufferer, The Betrayed, The 

Crucified, The Risen, The Redeemer, 16mo, 150 pages. 

Just published by CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 111 
Washington street. isStos8t_ = my 15 





REENWOOD’S HYMNS, 2p wanp copiEs.— 

One hundred copies, in good order, ye rece. ved 
and will be sold Very Low, by CROSBY §& NICH- 
OLS, 111 Washington st. isStos8t_ = myl5 





ONVERSATIONS IN ROME between an Artist, 
/ a Catholic, and a Critic, by William Ellery Chan- 
ning; 200 pages, 12mo. 
his day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. jel2 





New Ipswich Academy. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principat. 
f 3 Fall Term of eleven weeks will commence on 
Wednesday, , 25th. 
2 


New Ipswich, N. H., July Sth, 1847. Sw j24 








ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 3d Edition.— 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have Jost pa 
lished anew and beautiful edition of Sermons of Con- 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper and large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
ice $1, 
Pry tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 





Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many | 











' CRT HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 


VATE WORSHIP. ¢ Commpait 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Awotietine? “yiommitiee. 
tion. 

‘Vhe ishers ask attenti i 
Collectlon of rune athe Gecko a-as eee 
devomination. The hi commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom: it has been examin. 
esl, and who are qualified to ¢ ot its value, : 

_ As an evidence of the estimation in which the ‘ Chris- 
ian Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
wing: 


{ hxtract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 


‘I have looked through the look with tsatisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are ae much obe 
ligation to‘ the Committee vt Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
heauty and interest of worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns are new to me, and—what 
* should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
west toat I nave ever seen. selection is made with 
great good taste, and witn a iudgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred ooetry for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
1 think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
jvor ones there are so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tiun Hymns’ into their Clurches:— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr, Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Potnfret, Vt. 
- » Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Res. H. Lambert’s, East nee Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
ree . Ware, Mass. 
ev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. , 

Rev B. Frost’s, fn , Mase. 

Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 

Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

Societics about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested ‘to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
lisostf 111 Washington st 
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EXTRA 


Stout Undressed Family Linens! 


PER STEAMER BRITANNIA AND SHIP ANGOLA. 


Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 


Have this day opened an extensive assortment of fresh 
imported extra 


HEAVY LINENS. 


The Shirting Linens of 27 yards will weigh 9 lbs to 
the Piece. Also, Pillow Case Linens of 32 yards, 13 
jbs to the Pieces These Goods are put up with great 
care, and manufactured of superior Flax, and from one 
of the BEST BLEACHERS IN IRELAND—togeth- 
er with a few cases of EXTRA FINE LINENS for 
frontings and collars of Shirts, from the same Bleacher. 
Consumers of GOOD LINENS are invited to examine 
the Goods. lis4tos my29 





PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 





—— 


DRY GOODS 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND: 


DANIELL & Co., 


201 Washington Street. 
We have now received a beautiful stock of 


NEW GOODS, 


For the present and comi 
ditto ocd ing season, ; 
we fel confident that “we Lock a8 complete as possible, 
in our line, and at as low prices, as 
establi 


can in any other tig Pe 
city; ; ing of large ishment in this 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS. 
Our aim has always been— 


To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 


3 DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 —is&oseop3m No 201 Washington st. 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
' NEwLy Srereotyrey Epition. The sub 

scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this lar collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymus embraced in supp 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issned—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 

mentary Hymns. 
The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

_Itis believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of t this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Les ce ha Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr. 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. ¥ ;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett; Bul 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, a ie eats Ae Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Sedineen Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexi n, Lincoln, Wedien, Novlertence Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfie!d, Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y ; 
Providence, Newport, R.1I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 





Fea Would inform his friends and the public 


generally, that having increased his fa- 

cilities be manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or ages of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


me e 
v STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


N.B. Uaving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. PRescorTT is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf myl 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

‘Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &e. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Brec'<, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





To Congregations, Bible Classes, &e. 
‘ie Copies of the Third English (enlarged) Edi- 


tion of the 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS 
—aAND— 
SCRIPTURAL eee OF UNIT ARIAN- 
SM, 
may be had for $12 by addressing the Author, Joun 
Wivson, care of Messrs. S. N. Dickinson & ©o., 52 
Washington st, Boston. Five copies, $6,50; single 
copy, $1,50. Atis myl5 





R. BEARD’S WORKS. The People’s Diction- 

ary of the Bible, illustrated with numerous, Maps 

an Engravings, to be completed in 40 Nos; price re- 
duced to 124 cents a number. 

Unitarianism in its actual condition, by Unitarian 
Ministers and others, illustrating the rise, progress and 
principles of Anti-Trinitarianism in different parts of 
the world; edited by Rev Dr Beard. 

Historic and Artistic Ulustrations of the Trinity, 
showing the rise, progress and decline of the Doctrine 
by Rev J. R. Beard, D. D., 8vo. 


A fresh and large supply of all the above just received 
by CROSBY § NIC OLS, 111 Washington st. 
my22 isStos3t 





ISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. G. 

Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 

ligious Education of the Young from the earliest times, 
by Lewis G. Pray, 16mo. 

This day published. 

Morning and Evening Medi‘ations for Every Day in 
the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late Dr 
Carpenter of England. 

This day published by CROSBY § NICHOLS, 111 
Washington street. is3tostf my22 





yusr PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
e* Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be found a general assortment of works upon 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 


A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 


by Theodore Parker, being an exposition of the right 
method of treating crimina s. Price $825 a hundred, 
$1 124 per doz., 124 cents single—mailable any dis- 
tan 


ce. 
Also, at the same place, 


VOICES FROM PRISON, 
ction of Poetry from various prisoners, written 
oe ectie call, For sale by the hundred, dozen or sin 
gle, and can be sent to 4 pe of the United States, by 


; ice 25 cents sing 
ee err aet* C. & J. M. SPEAR 





ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 corres sotp. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. : 
The Christian in"his C'oset, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 874. 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 


12mo. 
The above published and for sale wholesale and re- 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 


street. lyeopis my 





i. 
RACTS FOR THE NEW TIMES—Nos 1 and 
- Ama OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 
je 


We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com. 

mittees proposing a in their Hymn Books, or 

forming new Societies, to forward us ir addresses, 

when copies shall be zent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

024 «tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





IANO FORTES. HALLETT, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vendi Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON 87, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 





N.B. Henry ALLEN alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, hat 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROW N & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON SY. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
osly ap3 


ORGANS 

F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FiRST authority. 


SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 


A7 & 49 Causeway strect, Boston. 
osly 





myl 





UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 


CROOME § H1IXON, 
No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 


OFF ER for sale, a great variety of Furniture of su- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 
so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 
Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 
fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &c. 


mh lis3mos 








DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gey. SECRETARY, 
, AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 

118 Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the 4. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 

distribution. janl7 
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"Bhp ae BELLS. The Subscribers contin “ 


“st CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, 8°44 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be ~wy7 sd 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 
myl is3tosly 
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DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 


§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
‘ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 





osly Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M o24 

‘< a 
. Geo- 

LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and 
err oe mi ich is ap 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to wh oe 
hy of the Adair 
a Condensed Ph paar aig sce Continesti 


pended 
ited States, and 
sccond edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Racal 
tions of the last Ten Years in the erm ee 1) 
J 





For sale at the office of the Christian con 
Water street. : ap 
Ree en aed 
ONAL 





HE CLAIMS OF CONGREGATIO® 
T CHURCHES. A Centennial Address, peer 
Plea in Vindication of the rights of the Church Bab 

Mass., delivered Feb 9, 1347, by Charles 
is day published by CROSBY 4 NICHOM", 
Washington st. isSt ye 


., To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam-. 
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DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,(BRONCHIT ad 
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